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| RAILWAY The appointment of Sir Albert 
ABILITY Stanley to the British Cabinet is 
HONORED a well-merited recognition of his 
executive ability in the conduct of the transportation 
| system in London, and through him the electric railway 
industry in both continents is honored. This appoint- 
' ment also emphasizes the difference in public rewards, 
in this country and abroad, accorded to men having the 
ability to conduct large public utility affairs success- 
fully. Under British rule, for example, honor for signal 
service along such lines is not uncommon. To cite a 
_few instances, there is Sir Albert himself, as well as 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, Sir William MacKenzie, Sir 
| William Van Horne, Sir Donald Mann and Sir Clifton 
k Robinson, all of whom served the empire through their 
' development and direction of large railway affairs. 
| Here, on the contrary, as is well known, the existing 
| public attitude usually puts railway men on the de- 
| fensive, and active leadership in a railway corporation 
instead of being accepted as a reason for elevation to 
‘high political office is often considered by the public as 
an argument against it. This is not right. The man 
who makes an important addition to the transportation 
_ facilities of the country, or who, by his successful man- 
' agement, makes such a system of greater use to the 
public, confers a benefit upon the community which he 
| serves, and, if he was called to political office, we are 
; sure he would serve the public with the same energy 
and ability that he gave to corporation affairs. 

ae 
| A VISION OF 
A GREATER 
| CHICAGO 


Chicago has waited a long time 
for the subways which are pro- 
posed by the present Traction 
| and Subway Commission. The fact is generally recog- 
‘nized that the present transportation system in that 
| city, though ably conducted, is inadequate for the needs 
_ of the city, and that a more efficient system is necessary 
“if the city is to grow as it should and maintain its 
commercial supremacy in the Central States. The need 
for some system of underground transit was apparent 
even in the time of Charles T. Yerkes, but the time 
was not ripe for subways then. At that period the idea 
was not sufficiently accepted that in any large under- 
| taking on which the prosperity of the city is so de- 
pendent as it is upon a comprehensive rapid transit 
} system, there should be a combination of the forces of 
both the municipality and private capital to secure the 
best results. Both the city and the railway companies 
‘in Chicago have been gainers by this delay, because 
by the union of their forces they can now create a 


more extensive and permanent system of transportation 


than could private capital alone. Until the full finan- 
cial plan. is published, it is impossible to predict to 
what extent it will appeal to those who will have to 
undertake the actual work. But if it is at all reason- 
able, it is safe to say that those in control of the present 
roads in Chicago have the vision as well as the means 
to build a system capable of serving the 5,000,000 
people which the city will contain in 1950, according 
to the report. We trust that the plan will go through 
and that it will be another example of the merits of 
combined private and municipal investment under pri- 
vate operation, a plan for municipal utilities which 
seems to be a characteristic of the present decade. 


ROCHESTER 


Rochester, N. Y., has the reputa- 
TRAFFIC tion of being a very progressive 
CONDITIONS 


city. It is also a very critical 
one and part of this criticism flows in the direction of 
the street railway. The management of the railway 
has made unusual and successful efforts to promote 
friendly relations with the public, but the public friend- 
ship sometimes appears in disguise. Some months ago 
the local Chamber of Commerce engaged Bion J. Ar- 
nold to study the transportation situation and indicate 
the most feasible lines of improvement. In this inves- 
tigation the railway management co-operated heartily, 
well knowing what the result would be. A fair inves- 
tigation of this sort could not but reflect creditably upon 
the management as it would bring out the difficulties in- 
volved and the lengths to which the railway had gone in 
overcoming them. Mr. Arnold’s report was presented 
a few weeks ago, and an abstract of it appears else- 
where in this issue. The time was very propitious for 
the presentation of this report for, after long and thor- 
ough study, the company had earlier in the year ordered 
a half-hundred cars of a type designed particularly for 
the local conditions. This type of car, which is de- 
scribed in an article by General Manager E. J. Cook also 
in this issue, was favorably mentioned by Mr. Arnold 
in his report. A sample car was due to arrive in Roch- 
ester at about the time of the completion of the report 
and it has now been giving fine service for several 
weeks. Its presence in the city serves as an omen of the 
improved service to come. Mr. Cook’s description of 
the car and the abstract of the Arnold report should be 
studied together because, for the reasons mentioned 
above, they complement each other. The car is described 
with particular reference to its transportation features, 
i.e., boarding and alighting, fare collection, etc., but 
there are novelties in equipment mentioned by Mr. Cook 
which are worthy of attention also. The provisions for 
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eliminating friction, removing arcing from controller 
fingers and making the wiring simple and substantial 
are among these. In Mr. Arnold’s report possibly the 
most noteworthy section is that devoted to the study of 
geographical distribution of industrial workers and its 
relation to traffic possibilities. The method used is, we 
believe, described here for the first time. 


THE CHICAGO TRACTION PLAN 

The general plan recommended by the Chicago Trac- 
tion and Subway Commission for Chicago’s future trans- 
portation facilities was published in last week’s issue, 
although not yet in completed form or ready for sub- 
mission to the City Council. Until the great mass of 
supporting data and background for the conclusions 
reached is made public no comment as to the reason- 
ableness or adequacy of the proposed plan is possible. 
Nevertheless, it is clear to see from the proposed scheme 
that certain fundamental considerations have governed 
the commission in its study. Perhaps the first of these 
is the assumption that all of the traction facilities will 
be unified. The advantages of this are pre-eminent and 
entirely necessary to the financing of the project. With 
this established, the next step has been to revamp 
the present elevated system into a completely rapid 
transit instead of largely local system, as at present, 
and to separate definitely the long and short-haul traf- 
fic, using the surface lines as feeders for the long-haul 
rapid transit. A third important consideration has 
been the “pulling out” of the loop in all directions to 
alleviate the congested business district now seemingly 
girdled with the present iron band. This is accom- 


plished in the north and south directions through a’ 


physical-lengthening of the loop by extending the ele- 
vated structure south on Fifth Avenue from Van 
Buren to Polk Street, and by building a subway straight 
through State Street to Chicago Avenue on the north, 
and in the east and west directions by supplying both 
north and south travel on both sides of the loop, which 
in effect spreads the loop out. A fourth important con- 
sideration has been the provision of direct through 
rapid transit between the northwest and southwest 
sides of the city without the necessity of detouring this 
traffic through the central congested area as at present. 

While the recommendations of this eminent board of 
engineers cover the traction program tentatively for 
fifty years, the immediate nine-year construction pro- 
gram is the really tangible fact, for the board does 
not presume to forecast the future conditions with such 
certainty as to warrant planning any definite procedure 
beyond the nine years. This immediate construction 
program calls for the rapid transit subway from 
Eighteenth Street on the South Side Elevated through 
State Street to Chicago Avenue and thence west, con- 
necting with the Northwestern Elevated. The loop is 
to be extended and expanded as already noted. The 
north, south and east sides of the present loop will be 
utilized entirely for two-way traffic of the West Side 
trains, with the present grade crossings with the north 
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and south trains at the two west corners of the loop— 
eliminated by two level construction. The portion of — 
the elevated structure at the Congress Street station, — 
the North Water Street stub extended across the river ; 
to the State Street loop station, and the Fifth Avenue 
stub terminal of the Metropolitan Elevated with an — 
extension of the-Franklin Street stub into this terminal, — 
will provide an important stub-terminal service out i 

| 


of the central district in all three directions during 
the great evening rush. The congestion on the surface z 
lines coming into the loop from the west will be elimi- 
nated by surface line subways under Washington and 
Jackson Streets, and across Michigan Avenue or under ~ 
Grant Park to route these cars through without a 
switching back. These subways extend west to Clinton — 
Street and the commission says that while they will | 
not be self-supporting financially, it seems necessary 
that the expense be carried as the only means of avoid- ' 
ing the present crowded condition of the streets. Then 
finally, in the immediate plan, in addition to completely 
triple and quadruple tracking the present elevated sys-_ 
tem, is the building of the Ashland Avenue elevated — 
connecting the Northwest and Southwest sides of the 
city. This line will connect with the present west, — 
southwest and northwest elevated lines, and there will J 
be constructed two additional branches in the north- 
west section. Then in the future, when the city’s 
growth warrants, will come the main borough, which © 
will extend from Seventy-first Street on the south, © 
through Cottage Grove Avenue and Clark Street, bisect- 
ing the present loop, and north on Clark Street to the ; 
Belmont-Wilson district. This is not required in the — 
immediate future, as the engineers have first planned 
to make maximum use of all existing facilities, and is, 
of course, more or less a part of the tentative plan of © 
the future. 
It is interesting to note that the question of energy — 
supply for the system is dismissed with the simple as- 
sumption that energy will be purchased. So far as the 
published text of the report shows, there is no evidence 
that a separate power house was considered. This il- 
lustrates the change which has taken place in the minds | 
of engineers as to the principles of the economical gen- 
eration and distribution of energy. Ten years ago, if 
a $260,000,000 urban transportation system had been 
planned, one of the chief considerations would have 
been the power house. When this incident is considered 
in the light of its relation to the future electrification of — 
steam railroads in the centers of great density of pop- 
ulation or density of tonnage, it takes on added signifi- — 
cance. c 
To speak broadly, the Chicago plan seems feasible — 
and offers apparently great conveniences as compared — 
with the present crowded and inadequate dual system. 
It alleviates completely the present condition by which 
thirteen tracks on the elevated focus onto two tracks 
in the loop, and instead there will be in the immediate 
rapid transit system probably fifteen tracks delivering e 
through six. 
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Are You Getting a Fair Return? 


Mt 


— 


Let the Publicity Man Explain Your Problems to the Public 


S your company getting a fair return for service 
rendered, and to be rendered, in the form of 
transportation— 

A return sufficient not only to pay current 
expenses, but to improve service and anticipate 
transportation demands— 

To make it possible to invite additional capital, 
maintain an adequate depreciation reserve, pay good 
wages and earn a decent dividend on the money put 
into the property? 


If the answer to these questions is No, the next 


question is, What are you going to do about it? 

The public does not demand that electric trans- 
portation be supplied below cost. 

When it appears to do so (and this is often the 
case) it is because the public does not know the 
facts. 

The public may have been told, but it was not 
convinced. 

Recently, when it was demonstrated (by a pub- 
licity campaign) that the post-office department and 
a few rabid representatives were asking the railways 
to carry the parcel post for less than fair pay the 
proposition was promptly condemned by public 
Opinion. 

It would be much easier—if such is the fact—te 
convince people that their home transportation com- 
pany is not getting a fair return— 

That it is underpaid, overtaxed and otherwise 
hampered in the effort to provide first-class service— 

That all sorts of unproductive expenditures are 
being forced upon the company— 


That whatever may have been the sins of the past, 
the sole desire of the present is improvement and 
extension of service. 

This can be done and it should be done. 

The other policy of staving off the Day of Disaster 
by temporary expedients is a mere makeshift and a 
dangerous one. 

If it took five years to convince the people of a 
community that they are not paying enough to 
secure the kind of transportation they demand, the 
time (and money) would be well spent. 

A company that has this work to be done and 
isn’t doing it is more short-sighted than one that 
failed to provide coal for its boilers or grease for the 
journal boxes. 

A public utility company can’t get money these 
days unless the public is convinced that the company 
is entitled to it. 

The only way to establish such a conviction is by 
EDUCATION. 

The only feasible and effective method of educa- 
tion is PUBLICITY. 

And the only way to make sure that a campaign 
of educational publicity will be carried on effectively 
and continuously is to hire a PUBLICITY MAN 
to do the work. 

Let him keep at it until the facts are hammered 
into the public consciousness. 

Then if the community still wants transportation 
at less than cost they will know that they can only 
get it by paying the inevitable deficit out of a public 
treasury—not out of your security holders’ pockets. 
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Equipment Details and 
Design of the. "== 


New Rochester Car 


Wide Entrances, Anti-Flashing Controllers, 
Liberal Window 
Area and Conspicuous Route Signs Are 
Among the Features of the Fifty New 
Front-Entrance, Center-Exit Cars of the 
New York State Railways, Rochester Lines 


Anti-Friction Bearings, 


By E. J. COOK 


General Manager New York State Railways, Rochester Lines 


OR the past few weeks there has been in operation 

in Rochester, N. Y., with satisfaction to the public 

and to the management of the New York State 
Railways, the first of an order of fifty front-entrance, 
center-exit cars of the pay-as-you-pass-the-fare-box 
type, the general scheme of which was conceived by 
Peter Witt, ex-street railroad commissioner of the city 
of Cleveland, and first practically applied in Cleveland 
on certain lines, and now being generally adopted by 
that company. The car has been named by Mr. Witt 
the “Car Rider’s Car.” The bodies are framed and 
covered, in general, in accordance with the standard 
design for steel cars of the builders, the Cincinnati Car 
Company. There are, however, some deviations from 
previous designs in these particulars, as well as a num- 
ber of details original with the managers and engineers 
of the railway. - In this article particular attention will 
be given to those elements of the design to which the 
railway management has devoted most attention. 


Bopy LAYOUT FROM TRANSPORTATION STANDPOINT 


The plan and elevation of the car are given in outline 
in an accompanying: illustration which is reproduced 
from the convention section of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, Sept. 30, 1916, issue, page 570. On the plan 
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NEW ROCHESTER CAR—GENERAL VIEW OF END-ENTRANCE, CENTER-EXIT CAR NOW BEING ADDED 
NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS 


DATA OF NEW ROCHESTER CAR 


Length over all 

Length over body 

Truck centers 

Wheelbase i 

Width over side panels...........8ft.3in. 
Width over window guards 8 ft. 4 in. 


Height inside at center, approximate, 
4 7 ft. yi in. 
Height inside at bolster, approximate, 


Height rail to well floor 

Ramp in well floor 

Height well floor to car floor 

Ramp in car floor, well to bolster. . 

Post centers 

Width entrance door opening. .5 ft. 434 in. 
Width exit door opening ft. 
Seating capacity 

Weight, completely equipped 


attention is directed to the following salient items: The 
front platform is made extra long to permit the use of 
wide entrance doors. To encourage the use of the en- | 
tire entrance opening by boarding passengers, a curved | 
rail is mounted in the center of this space to divide the 
incoming passengers into two lines. The passageways 
are laid out to give a 28-in. width clear through on each ~ 
side of the center railing, there being no “‘neck” to pro- 
duce congestion. 

The width of exit space was made as great as pos- 
sible, the limitations being set by the necessary location 
of the air-brake cylinder. The exit space is closed by 
two sliding doors operated by Consolidated Car Heating 
Company’s pneumatic engines. Hand-operated folding 
doors are used at the entrance. 

The floor level arrangement, while determined pri- 
marily on the basis of convenience of passengers, was 
dictated partly by the necessity for providing clearance 
at the center on the devil-strip side for fenders of cars 
on the opposite track. Over the trucks the floor is 32 in. 
above the rails, with a ramp slope of 2 in. to the foot on 
each side of the exit well where it is carried through at 
a height of 27 in. Step heights were arranged so that 
in entering the passenger steps up 13 in. onto the fold- 
ing step, 12 in. more to the front platform and 7 in. to 
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| the car floor. In leaving, he steps down 10% in. into 
_ the exit well and 14 in. to the street level. No straps 
_ were provided for the support of standees, hand rails 
and stanchions being considered preferable under local 
- conditions. 
, The conductor’s station is just forward of the exit 
well, and he stands with his fare box before him, 
the outlet from the coal 
box at his right foot and 
the heater opposite to him. 
This arrangement provides 
for the division of the pas- 
sengers into two groups, 
one ahead of the fare box 
and the other behind it, the 
latter of whom pay their 
fares as they pass the box 
to take their places in the 
rear. The other passengers 
pay as they leave the car. 
In commenting upon this 
arrangement for handling 
incoming passengers, Bion 
J. Arnold, in the Rochester 
traffic report abstracted 
this week, states his belief 
that it will greatly increase 
the loading speed under 
Rochester conditions. 
Over the exit door is an 
_ illuminated sign 15 in. x 20 
_ in. in size. A large sign in this position has been found 
i to be a useful adjunct to the front-end signs. 


STRUCTURAL FEATURES OF THE BODY 


The bodies of the new cars are of the all-steel Cin- 
 cinnati Car Company type of construction. The side 
girder plates are lined on the inside with 14-in. of cork 
for heat insulating purposes. The carlines and posts 
are made of T-iron sections and are of the continuous 
type. The arch roof is made up of a sheet steel plate 
- securely fastened to the upper faces of the carlines. On 
top of this plate is placed a 1-in. layer of corkboard and, 
this, in turn is covered with the usual treated and 

- painted canvas. 
The floor is of double thickness except under the seats 
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: NEW ROCHESTER CAR—WIRING DIAGRAMS, SHOWING RATCHET 
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and the boards are grooved so that the use of a mat is 
not necessary. Trap doors are provided over the mo- 
tors. ‘The grooves are lengthwise on the level part of 
the floor and crosswise on the ramps. The space under 
the seats was inclosed partly to cover the heating ducts, 
air reservoir and wiring conduits, but also for the pur- 
pose of reducing the floor area which must be kept clean. 

In order to increase the 
window height the letter- 
board has been made but 
814-in. wide. Like the gir- 
der plate, this is of No. 
14 gage steel. 


EQUIPMENT DETAILS 
On each of the Baldwin 


arch-bar trucks, which 
have 26-in. wheels, are two 
General Electric 258-A 
motors. Hess-Bright ball 


journal bearings are used 
on the trucks as are also 
Woods side bearings. The 
latter contain three rollers 
each, the rollers, however, 
coming into action only 
when the car is rounding a 
curve. 

A new type of controller 
known as the K-12-G 
forms part of the equip- 
ment of the new cars and twenty-five of the older cars 
are also being remodeled to embody the essential fea- 
ture of this controller. This feature is the use 
of an auxiliary contactor and relay which entirely 
removes the arcing from the controller segments. A 
wiring diagram is reproduced herewith, to show the de- 
tails, together with photographs of the contactor and 
relay. From the former, it will be seen that there is at 
the bottom of the controller drum a ratchet switch, the 
function of which is to close the contactor when the con- 
troller handle is being turned in the “on” direction and 
to open the contactor whenever the direction of rotation 
of the handle is reversed. The name “ratchet switch” 
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NEW ROCHESTER CAR—GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT W1TH CONDUIT RUNS 


is given to this part of the controller because it contains 
a ratchet which permits a segment to join fingers S1 
and S2 (see diagram) and remain in a position to bridge 
them while power is being turned on, but the segment 
is instantly removed by the ratchet when the controller 
handle is reversed from any position. Incidentally, the 
contactor also serves as an overload circuit breaker, a 


NEW ROCHESTER CAR—TRUCK WITH MOTORS IN PLACE 


heavy coil being provided on the relay side to trip the 
contactor when the current exceeds a predetermined 
amount. 
In laying out the control apparatus and wiring, the 
company’s engineers encountered several interesting 
. problems, the solutions of which are partly illustrated 
in the diagrams accompanying this article. For ex- 
ample, in the motorman’s compartment the controller 
was mounted on an angle to clear the motorman’s left 


NEW ROCHESTER CAR—RELAY SIDE OF CONTACTOR BOX 
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AND PLAN 


NEW ROCHESTER CAR—SIMPLIFIED ELEVATION 


knee A sheet iron junction box was placed behind the 


controller so that the latter could be wired from the 
rear. 


the side of the junction box. 
was done is illustrated in an accompanying sketch. This 
shows a short iron 

\\ 


nipple riveted, with Y 
Z LN 


to the outside of the ze \ 
o the outside of the 
duct, with nuts on ANN WMA SOS 


both sides of the 
sheet iron to hold 
the nipple in place. 

The wiring was 
laid out so that the 
conduits would be 
continuous from 
end to end, the main 
runs being located 
against the side of 
the car under the 
seats, the conduits : 
being cleated to the car sides. An accompanying dia- 
gram shows the locations of the several pieces of equip- 
ment together with the conduit runs. 

While it is impossible within the compass of a brief 
article to describe all of the details of the equipment of 
this car the following items, being intimately related to 
the general design are worthy of note. The heating 
and ventilating arrangements have already been 
touched upon incidentally. More specifically the heater, 
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NEW ROCHESTER CAR—CONTACTOR SIDE OF CONTACTOR BOX 


Holes were drilled in the side of the box to ac- — 
commodate the “Alphaduct” conduit. As this procedure — 
was somewhat novel, the engineers found it necessary — 
to devise a fitting to join the ends of the conduit and 
The way in which this 
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_ Heating Company. 
prises a DH-10 Westinghouse compressor, and the usual 


the problem of capital and labor. 
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located opposite the conductor’s station supplies air 


through a flue 3 in. by 8 in. in section mounted on the 
back of the seat riser several inches above the floor. The 
air is delivered through registers placed on about 30-in. 
centers. 

,The heater was supplied by the Consolidated Car 
The air brake equipment com- 


parts of a straight-air equipment. The reservoir, 
which is mounted under the seat, is 12 in. in diameter 
and 84 in. long. A signal light is used for starting, 
the light being flashed on when all doors are closed. 
The door control is not interlocked with the power con- 
trol. 

In selecting the colors for the new car the importance 


of creating a pleasing impression was carefully consid- 
ered. The result was the adoption of olive green for 


body, letterboard and roof, and cream for the parts. 


The Public Service Corporation and the 
Working Man* 


Joint Responsibility of Capital and Labor to Maintain 
Continuity of Service—One-Sided Feature 
of Commission Regulation 


BY THEODORE P. SHONTS 
President Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, N. Y. 


HERE are three cardinal principles for the estab- 
lishment of which we must aim in our studies of 
These principles are: 

1. In any conflict between the managers and men of 
a public service Cog ese the rights of the public are 


- paramount. 


; 


2., There can be no permenent benefit in the triumph 
of Benen labor or capital in such a conflict, if the 
struggle leaves scars and wounds or bad blood. Unless 
good-will based on justice and right is restored and 
made permanent, the struggle is a loss for all. 

8. Nothing must be done to impair any of the funda- 
mental rights belonging to any man to work—or not to 
work—for or with whomsoever he will, and under con- 


_ ditions satisfactory to himself. 


Public service is unlike ordinary commercial industry 
in ways that make the relationship of capital and labor 
engaged therein peculiar to itself. Unique responsi- 
bilities grow out of certain special conditions in public 
service. For example, the public service corporation is 
responsible to the public for continuity of service. More- 
over, it is regulated by public service commissions 
which control rates but have no responsibility for its ex- 
penses. Lastly, a dollar once invested in a public serv- 
ice undertaking cannot be withdrawn; the business 
must go on. 


-RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PUBLIC 


The public has its special responsibility. It must 
recognize the rights as well as the duties of employers 
and employees which grow out of service to it. The 
public service corporation has a moral, legal and finan- 
cial responsibility to the community, while the working- 
man of that corporation at present has no enforceable 
responsibility to the community. Have we not come to 
a time when it is necessary to make the employees of 
a public service corporation responsible to the public 
just as we make those responsible who invest their 
money ina public service undertaking? 

No man is compelled to invest his money in a rail- 


_*Abstract of address delivered before the Illinois Manufacturers’ 


Association at Chicago on Dec. 
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road or an electric light company; but the public says 
that, once he has so invested, he must allow the conduct 
of his investment to be regulated in the public interest- 
No one is compelled to accept employment with a pub- 
lic service corporation, but if a person does enter the 
employ of such an institution, ought the public not to say 
to him: “You cannot join with your fellow workmen 
in interrupting the public service. The old way of . 
‘fighting it out’ cannot, in the interest of the public, be 
permitted. You have entered upon the public service 
with a responsibility that you must recognize.” 

If it be said that this means “interference with per- 
sonal liberty,” I reply that civilization itself is in great 
part a system of wise restrictions of unbridled personal 
liberty. We gladly sacrifice portions of our personal 
liberty for the public welfare, and that demand, after 
all, is the supreme social law. No matter: what plan 
be ultimately adopted, it need not involve “involuntary 
servitude” on the part of the employee if he desires to 
cease work. A way can be provided by the public for 
filling the man’s place competently, and that being done, 
but not before, he may go elsewhere. 

Any law must be fair to all concerned. It should, of 
course, not be possible, for instance, for a corporation 
to discharge, without reasonable notice, public service 
employees collectively or to reduce wages or make a gen- 
eral change, arbitrarily, in hours of labor or of work- 
ing conditions affecting the whole body of employees or 
a substantial proportion of that body or of a particular 
class thereof. In short, if strikes are to be restrained 
in the public interest, for the same reason lockouts. 
should also be restrained. 

It has been proposed that the law provide that an 
agreement be made for a definite period wherein the: 
employer would agree not to make any collective changes: 
except after the expiration of, say, sixty days’ written: 
notice. It might also require the employee to agree not 
to quit work until after the expiration of the same 
period after written notice of his intention to quit. 
These are only suggestions current in public prints. I 
am not debating them. 


INCORPORATION OF LABOR UNIONS 


The suggestion is under discussion too that labor 
unions be incorporated in order that they may be held 
to financial liability in the case of violation of agree- 
ments. The fact that this is so widely discussed gives 
it a standing that calls for just and wise decision. It 
cannot be ignored. The same may be said, if no more, 
on the proposition that neither strike nor lockout be 
permitted until some impartial tribunal, acting on be- 
half of the public, shall have time to investigate thor- 
oughly all the facts, and report these facts to the public. 

The honest belief of many working men that arbitra- 
tion is likely to fall under the control of men whose life 
activities bend their sympathies and psychology toward 
the employers, must be candidly met. There must be 
absolute fair play, and a conviction in all that the play 
is fair. One thing is sure—no corporation and no busi- 
ness can profit unless its men feel that they are getting 
a square deal. We must not only treat our men well, 
but we must make them feel and know that they are be- 
ing treated well. 

One of the great troubles incident to our large busi- 
ness organizations is the difficulty of men and managers 
getting together. If they did get together, they would 
know each other better and understand one another’s 
motives and purposes. The approach to a real and per- 
manent solution of the industrial problem must lie in 
deeper recognition of the fact that those who direct cor- 
porate activity are no. less human than those who per- 
form manual labor. 
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Fundamentals of Traffic Routing 


In His Recent Report on Rochester Traffic Conditions B. J. Arnold Outlines the Principles . 


of Scientific Routing and Describes a Novel Plan for Determining Natural 


Lines of Travel in an 


T the request of the Chamber of Commerce of 
A\ Beshester, N. Y., Bion J. Arnold recently made a 

study of routing, car operation and general service 
conditions in that city. He presented a report thereon 
on Oct. 26, 1916, a statement regarding which appears 
on page 947 of the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for Oct. 28. While the detail findings of the 
report are of local interest largely, it contains many 
interesting statements of underlying principles. These 
together with a few Rochester data selected for pur- 
pose of illustration are given in the following para- 
graphs. 


SUMMARY OF PRESENT CONDITIONS IN ROCHESTER 


The report states that the city of Rochester should 
provide a profitable field for street railway operation. 
Its population density is comparatively high, the busi- 
ness section is centrally located, and the city has a con- 
sistent record of fairly rapid growth. The present rate 
of return earned on the street railway investment, to- 
gether with the probability of continued future growth 
without competition and present earnings per capita 
of approximately $14, should put the railway company 
in a financial position to make all improvements rea- 
sonably required. 

The problem now presented not only concerns present 
conditions, but also provision of facilities adequate to 
accommodate future growth of street railway traffic. 
The number cf passengers carried daily has been in- 
creasing from 80 to 90 per cent per decade, and down- 
town rush-hour traffic at an even greater rate. At 
present, the difficulty with service is more the result 
of lack of adequate street facilities in the downtown 
section and lack of improved operating methods than of 
faulty routing and failure to operate a sufficient num- 
ber of cars. 

With one possible exception the present routing plan 
serves the city as a whole nearly as well as could be 
expected with present track facilities, considering the 
limitations imposed by the downtown street layout. 
The complete through routing of all lines is especially 
commendable. Routing of lines on Main Street has 
been so arranged that there are practically no curve 
movements between State and Elm Streets, which is 
very desirable from the viewpoint of operation and car 
handling capacity, 

Data which were collected show community of inter- 
est: between the sections of the city and indicate that, 
as a whole, the routes are reasonably well laid out, 
although there are certain additional connections which 
appear desirable, such as lines from the southeast to 
the southwest and northeast sections of the city. 

It should be understood, however, that it is difficult 
if not impossible to serve every community of interest, 
at the same time avoiding congestion on Main Street 
and providing the proper balance between the two ends 
of through routes, which is essential from an operating 
standpoint. 

The outstanding defect with the present routing is 
its entire lack of crosstown facilities in all sections of 
the city. It is recommended that such routes be in- 
stalled. Such crosstown facilities, in addition to the 


Industrial Community 


increased convenience to patrons, will serve the double _ 
purpose of decreasing the length of haul and removing | 


crosstown traffic from the congested district. 
In view of the lack of river bridges on the north 


side adequate for street cars, operation of a proposed 


motor bus crosstown line, if suitably extended, should 
be reasonably satisfactory. However, such buses should 
be operated on the same basis as street cars, without 
charging an extra fare, or the advantage would bé 
largely lost. In a city territorially as small as Roches- 


ter, and with its favorable street railway conditions, 
a 5-cent fare with universal transfers should be ex- 


ROCHESTER. TRAFFIC CONDITIONS—SAMPLE CHART SHOWING 
RESIDENCES OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES 


(Solid squares show density to scale. Dark irregular area rep- 
resents industrial district in which the workers are employed.) 


pected. 


who now walk across town, especially in rush hours. 


Taking the traffic counts made by C. R. Barnes last F 


Such crosstown lines should be a source of — 
considerable additional revenue derived from persons — 


year as a basis, it appears that as a whole during rush 


hours the railway is providing better service than is — 
given in a great many other American cities as regards _ 
the proportion of seats operated to passengers carried — 
at the maximum traffic point. The fact that loading on — 
individual cars is sometimes excessive is probably the — 
result of headway distortion rather than failure to — 


operate sufficient cars. 


In a city of the size of Rochester there are certain 
operating limitations which do not exist in a smaller © 
community. Obviously it is impracticable for all cars — 
Also, too fre- | 


to operate on or to cross Main Street. 


quent stopping places result in low speed and irregu- 
lar headway, and patrons should not object to a stop — 


spacing in residence districts of from 400 to 500 ft. | 


Cars should not be expected to wait or make more 


than one stop at a given locality to pick up passengers, — 
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as traffic density has reached the point where “double- 
berth” or tandem operation is necessary downtown, and 
a car stopping in the second loading position should 
not be required to stop again at the first position. 
“Following the general statements abstracted above 
the report contains a number of detailed suggestions 
regarding conditions on the city lines. On the inter- 
urban situation it says that there is a pressing need 
for adequate interurban terminal facilities away from 
the streets used by urban cars. The present practice 
of using these streets as a station 1 and for switching 
éars constitutes a serious interference with both street 
and local car traffic. One of the possibilities of the old 
Erie Canal right-of-way is for the development of an 
adequate interurban entrance and terminal. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ROCHESTER AND ITS 
TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 


Rochester is a comparatively symmetrical city with 
the business, geographical and population centers very 
close together, which, from a street railway viewpoint, 


ROCHESTER TRAFFIC CONDITIONS—CHART SHOWING 
DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES 


is advantageous, since the average passenger haul is 
less than if business and population centers were widely 
separated. 

The area of the city is approximately 24 square miles, 
and in 1915 the census showed a population of 248,465, 
which, excluding the area of the 1916 Charlotte an- 
nexation, represents a density of about 18.8 people per 
habitable acre. For a city of 250,000 inhabitants this 
is a fair density, which again should make for short 
haul and profitable street railway operation. 

The city is divided by the Genesee River, which 
presents a serious barrier between the east and west 
sides, particularly from a transportation viewpoint. 


Excepting in the downtown district, there is only one 


bridge within the city limits. On the south, at about 
the present city line, a range of hills presents a barrier 
to growth, although outlets are available for the Mon- 
roe and South Avenue car lines. A similar barrier is 
presented on the southwest by the new barge canal, but 
much vacant territory is still to be settled in that 
direction. 
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The street railway system of Rochester comprisés 
59.78 miles of line, all but 4.23 miles of which is double 
track. The radial plan has been followed, and at the 
present time the tracks occupy practically all the more 
important radial thoroughfares. No crosstown- lines 
exist, although the system is much in need of such 
lines. 

Several suburban and interurban railways focus at 
Rochester: the Buffalo, Lockport & Rochester Railway 
entering over Lyell Avenue; the Rochester, Syracuse & 
Eastern over University Avenue; the Rochester & 
Eastern over Monroe Avenue, and the Rochester & 
Sodus Bay over East Main Street. In addition, lines 
to Charlotte, Sea Breeze and Summerville are operated 
in connection with the local service. 

During the period from 1906 to 1913 inclusive there 
was an average annual increase in the local street rail- 
way revenues of nearly 8 per cent. In the two following 
years, due to the business depression and competition 
of jitney buses, the revenues decreased an average of 
5 percent a year. Taking the passenger traffic in March 
as indicative of the fiscal year 1916, the revenue this 
year would amount to $3,540,000, representing an in- 
crease during the ten-year period since 1906 of 82 per 
cent. During the same period population increased 
only 37 per cent. As earnings usually increase as the 
square of the population, this would call for a revenue 
increase of 87 per cent, slightly more than has actually 
taken place. During the eight years preceding 1914, 
however, earnings increased faster than this so-called 
“law of the squares.” 

Assuming that Rochester keeps up its past rate of 
growth for another decade, and that rush-hour traffic 
increases only 75 per cent as fast as the total earn- 
ings, the present downtown streets now available as 
thoroughfares under present routing would probably 
be called upon to accommodate 60 per cent more traffic 
than at present, which would create intolerable con- 
gestion, even with the most efficient traffic regulation 
and car operation. With such improved operating con- 
ditions, the present volume of traffic should cause no 
difficulty. Future increase can fundamentally be pro- 
vided by three methods: 

1. Provision of additional downtown traffic arteries. 

2. Diversion of traffic from the central district by 
the construction of crosstown lines. 

3. Rerouting so as to turn cars back before reaching 
the central district, or divert them from the business 
section. 

Of these only a combination of the first two will 
furnish reasonably permanent relief. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ROUTING 


Routing calls for much co-operation and mutual con- 
cession on the part of the riding public. Undoubtedly 
the greatest convenience to the shopping public at pres- 
ent would result if all lines were routed over Main 
Street. Limited track capacity on Main Street, how- 
ever, compels diversion of some of the routes, and in 
view of the importance of this street first considera- 
tion should be given to an arrangement of routing 
which will tend to eliminate congestion thereon. 

Through routes should, as far as possible, connect 
districts having a community of interest. Thus routes 
connecting two manufacturing sections or two impor- 
tant parks are not as desirable, other things being equal, 
as routes connecting a residence and a manufacturing 
district having a common interest, or a residence dis- 
trict and a park. 

The two ends of a through route should have about 
equal | density of traffic, particularly during non-rush 
hours. During rush hours, unbalanced traffic may be 
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cared for by cars looped back or split between two other- 
wise independent routes if necessary. However, on 
general principles, every route should operate over the 
same line throughout the day unless distinctly signed 
otherwise. 

Curve movements in and out of congested streets 
should be avoided _as far as possible, particularly since 
clearance special work has not been provided in Roches- 
ter. Such movements take nearly twice as much time 
at an intersection as a straight through movement. 

Indirect routings should be avoided. Likewise, when- 
ever possible, routes should be brought directly into 
and out of the central district so as to permit transfer 
to other routes without carrying passengers needlessly 
out of their way. 

Facilities should be provided for handling passengers 
traveling from one outlying district to another, with- 
out bringing them downtown—.e., by means of cross- 
town lines. 

Obviously in a city with comparatively few downtown 
streets all of the above ideal conditions cannot be met. 
The street layout and the necessity for avoiding con- 
gestion on Main Street interpose too many. limitations. 
Therefore some undesirable features must be endured 
in the interest of an otherwise good plan. 

In view of the relatively large amount of traffic origi- 
nating at the various industrial plants, stores and office 
buildings, it is desirable that routes be so arranged 
as to provide direct transit between these establish- 
ments and the residences of employees, if there is a 
marked community of interest between any particular 
residence district and any factory district. 

To obtain data showing such traffic movement, a can- 
vass was made of the more important business estab- 
lishments, it being requested that employees fill out 
slips prepared for the purpose of showing their place 
of employment, place of residence and, in the case of 
riders, the car line used and any suggestions as to 
improvement in facilities. From these inquiries ap- 
proximately 22,800 returns were obtained. These were 
charted as shown in sample diagrams such as reproduced 
on pages 1238 and 1239. 

As a general rule, the indications are that many 
industrial riders are nearly as well served as is possi- 
ble with present trackage, but there are certain districts 
showing a marked community of interest which are not 
directly connected. 


APPLICATION OF FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
LOADING, SCHEDULES, ETC. 


After discussing general principles such as those ab- 
stracted above, the report takes up in detail the differ- 
ent routes and analyzes each in the endeavor to show 
the extent to which it meets the requirements. The 
concluding part is taken up with questions of loading, 
headway, car equipment, etc. It was pointed out that 
although Rochester rush-hour service as measured by 
relative seats operated and passengers carried is equaled 
by very few American cities, it does not follow that 
service on its individual lines could not reasonably be 
better apportioned or that some cars are not unreason- 
ably crowded. A crowded car followed by two empty 
ones constitutes poor and inefficient service, even though 
the total seats exceed the passengers carried. Much 


of the complaint regarding service can undoubtedly be 
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passengers carried, nearly 18 per cent of the passengers | 
were standing. As no excessive peaks exist within the | 
ninety-minute-rush period, there should be no difficulty | 
in n scheduling cars. closely to follow traffic variation. 
egarding gaps in service, an analysis of data from © 
the 1916 Barnes report showed that for eleven routes | 
the aggregate delay observed amounted to from 7 per | 
cent to 30 per cent of the rush-hour period. Delays due © 
to bridge openings were shown by the company’s report 
to be quite serious, causing an average of about one hour 
per day per route. Delays due to defective equipment | 
caused about forty minutes’ delay in addition to 1.9 | 
trips lost from the same cause. Broken trolley wires | 
caused delays aggregating one-half hour per day. Of | 
the total of 253 minutes’ delay per day, 105 were due to | 
cars off the track, defective equipment and to a certain 
extent broken trolley wires. 

The records show that 6 per cent of the winter cars | 
had to be changed each day in winter and 4.5 per cent 
in summer. This was considered to indicate that some 
of the equipment was too old to render satisfactory serv- 
ice or that the standard of maintenance was insufficient, 
particularly in winter. Old types of cars required 
changes of 9.6 per cent per day in winter and 8.4 per - 
cent in summer, or nearly twice as frequently as the 
more modern cars. 

The report listed as other possible causes of headway 
distortion the following: Vehicles failing to leave the 
car track on signal, faulty power supply, congestion, 
excessive number of stops, excessive car loads, poor car 
operation, lack of proper supervision and dispatching, 
lack of sufficient layover at termini to adjust schedules, 
mixed equipment not having uniform speed, and short 
headway on single-track lines. _ 

Of the above some are quite beyond the control of 
the operating company, particularly track obstructions 
and vehicular traffic. In Rochester it is understood that 
snow is not removed from outlying streets except from 
the tracks, being simply swept to the adjacent roadway. 
Such practice causes vehicles to follow the track, makes 
it difficult for them to turn out and inevitably results in 
irregular headway. This condition is obviously a re- 
sponsibility of the municipality. 

Under present conditions a late car picks up more ~ 
passengers than usual, the delay in loading making it 
still later, with a result that such a car is soon crowded 
with passengers. The use of a “Car Full” sign, although ~ 
not popular in American cities, remedies this condition 
somewhat. The adjustment of the schedule of a car 
ahead of time by slow running on a track used in com- — 
mon with “several other routes is a cause of irregular. 
headway on other routes using that track. Cars on 
Main Street were frequently observed to creep along 
at half or quarter speed, thus holding up several cars 
immediately following. Such practice on the part of — 
motormen should be strictly prohibited. E: 

On the subject of schedule speed, the report states — 
that the average is 8.73 73 m.] ; m.p.h. as compared with 8.6 — 
m.p.h. in 1911. This is considered low in view of the — 
fact that as high as 9 to 10 m.p,h. is attained in other 3 
cities. The railway is commended for having made a — 
good start in the elimination of a large number of 
stopping points during rush hours, but it is recom- — 
mended that many of these be abandoned at all times. — 
In residence districts a stop spacing of 400 ft. to 500. 3 


ft. is reasonable if applicable to existing block lengths. 


traced to non-uniformity in car loading, which in turn 
is due to irregularity of headway and failure properly 
to proportion service to traffic. Therein probably lies 
the most effective means of bettering service conditions. 

Counts made in Rochester show that during the even- 
ing rush-hour period of ninety minutes, although 3 per 
cent more seats were provided outbound than there were 


Where blocks are very short, or where streets offset, it — 
is not necessary to stop at every intersection. It is — 
further recommended that present far-side stops be re- — 
placed by near-side stops, for, as safety requires a car j 
to slow down and sometimes stop at approaching an in- — 
tersection, the near-side rule has the advantage of util- — 
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izing this slow-down or stop, which makes for in- 
creased schedule speed. The principal advantage of the 
far-side stop is that with equipment used up to recent 
years it is possible for passengers to board and alight 
at the crosswalk during bad weather. In the case of 
center-entrance cars or trailers, however, this advantage 
is entirely lost, while the new end-entrance, center-exit 
cars, the near-side stop has the advantage in that pas- 
sengers can board the cars at the crosswalk. Also the 
present practice of educating passengers to use the for- 
ward-exit permits them to alight at a Cross vials with 
the near-side stop. 

Such congestion and delay_as now exists in Beene es 
is largely the result of the following causes: Lack of 
clearance curves, slow loading speed of cars together 


with heavy passenger interchange, imperfect-traffic reg- 
ulations at intersections, lack of multiple-berth opera- 
tion, ion, slow braking and acceleration of cars,..and low 
speed across intersections. 

Acceleration and braking rates, which determine the 
time required for a car to enter and clear a loading 
berth, have an important bearing on capacity. Observa- 
tions made in Rochester with a special instrument re- 
cording acceleration and braking rates showed that the 
practice in this respect could be improved. Both rates 
averaged about 1 m.p-h.p.s. to 1.25 m.p.h.p.s., whereas 
in the dow et 
m.p.h.p.s. should be attained, and outside. of this district 


a rate of about 2. mb, .p.s. A marked failure was noted ) 
on the part of the motorman to approach a loading berth( 


at fair speed before braking. The tendency is to creep 
into the loading position particularly if there is a car 


ahead. With double-berth operation this tendency would | 


be removed. 
' TRAFFIC REGULATION . 


Where any considerable density of car traffic is en- 
countered the efficiency of street traffic regulation not 
only at intersections but also that governing parking of 
vehicles has a very marked effect upon operation, in 
fact the capacity of an intersection for handling car 
traffic may be in a large degree fixed by the efficiency 
of the traffic officer in charge. In Rochester observa- 
tions of the signal interval during which crossings are 
kept open in each direction shows an attempt to clear 
one street entirely before opening the cross street for 
traffic movements, resulting in signal intervals which 
are are frequently o over a minute in length. As a general 
rule it is believed that conditions would be bettered by 
shortening the average interval to approximately thirty 
seconds, which is about the time required for passing 
two cars over an intersection in tandem operation. 
With shorter intervals their frequency would be greater 
and thus the time available for vehicle traffic in each 
direction would not be changed, whereas the delays at 
each intersection would be reduced and the carey, for 
car movement materially increased. 

The report states that on wide streets, such as State 
Street and Main Street, the loading of cars was delayed 
because passengers usually had to find their way from 
the curb to the car among vehicles of various kinds. It 
was recommended, therefore, that safety zones be_re- 
served on these streets. approximately 100 ft. in length. 
Such zones § encourage quick loading and remove the ob- 
jection to double-berth operation. In addition, parking 
of vehicles on congested streets should be prohibited 
during. mid-day hours within two car lengths of the 
near side of an intersection, for a time longer than that 
required to load or unload. Parking of freight vehicles 
should be entirely prohibited in the congested districts 
during rush periods. 

Reference is made to certain ordinances governing 
car operation in Rochester, some of the provisions of 
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which would work a hardship to the operating company 
and its patrons if enforced. For example, the 7 m.p.h. 
downtown speed limit would result in poor service, 
whereas street cars operating on a fixed roadway and 
under ROT ees control should not be so limited as 
to speeds. 
opposite ssecbion are now required by ordinance. to 
come to a full stop. It is believed that ordinary cau- 
tion, such as a limited speed and ringing the gong 
should be sufficient in such cases. A rule prohibiting 
street cars from coming within 10 ft. of another car or 
vehicle at any mid-block cross-walk seems entirely un- 
necessary. There is no reason why such a limitation 
should apply to cars any more than to vehicles, as its 
enforcement would create additional congestion and 
delay. 

In connection with the time of loading, the report 


calls attention to the fact that on the non-prepayment 
cars the loading time is greater than one and one-half 
seconds per passenger, and on the prepayment cars it 
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ROCHESTER TRAFFIC CONDITIONS—LOADING SPEED ON 
PREPAYMENT CARS 


is one and eight-tenths seconds to two seconds exclusive 
of the time required for opening and closing doors. 
While the slowness of the passengers and their failure 
to have exact fare ready is partly responsible, the design 
of the platforms and the constricted passage is the most 
important factor. 

On the few pay-within cars now operated by the com- 
pany, loading speeds as high as one second per passenger 
were observed The new end-entrance, center-exit, pay- 
as-you-pass-the-fare-box cars, of which the company 
has now fifty on order, should load very rapidly. In 
fact, the delay if any will probably occur at unloading 
points, although this should not be serious. 


CAR STORAGE FACILITIES AND LINE EXTENSIONS 


In view of the objections which have been raised to 
the location of the downtown car house on State Street, 
the recommendations of the Arnold report are of inter- 
est. At present there are twenty-two ladder tracks 
branching directly off the southbound State Street track 
into this house, which cuts up the southbound roadway 
and is a source of delay to car and vehicular traffic. The 
company’s plan to remodel and extend this carhouse is 
approved, except that one or more exits in addition to 
that on State Street are recommended. The company 
now plans to make this a double-end house with entrance 
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tracks from Plymouth Street and extra tracks to State 
Street, with a “run-around” track from State to Frank 
on Commercial Street. The retention of the downtown 
house is approved, but it is suggested that as additional 
ear houses are built in outlying sections, it should be 
used simply for storing tripper cars of many routes. 
By this means inbound trippers can be stored in the 
central district, ready to handle the evening rush-traffic 
promptly and with minimum dead mileage. 

In making extensions into outlying—districts, it is 
recommended that the radial plan be followed exclusively 
and that if routes are-split_both branches _be radial. 
Crosstown lines serve a very definite purpose, but they 
should be constructed as such and not mixed with radial 
lines. 

While probably the most desirable improvement 
in street railway facilities in Rochester is the construc- 
tion of crosstown lines, few if any logical routes for 
such lines are now available due to the lack of bridges 
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over the Genesee River. The report then suggests a 
number of suitable extensions of existing lines. 


In conclusion, it is considered that the investment in | 


city property of $3.26 per dollar earned per year is a 
reasonably low-investment ratio. The annual expendi- 
ture from maintenance depreciation of 13.9 per cent of 
the gross earnings is comparatively low for an urban 


property. Allowing 18 per cent for this purpose, and_ | 


excluding certain debatable charges, there would have 
remained a net return of about 7.7 per cent on the in- 
vestment in city property. This is not in excess of what 
has been allowed by commissions in similar cases, nor 
is it below what might be expected for a developed sys- 
tem holding a virtual traction monopoly. Thus even 


with a comparatively low investment ratio, the present | 


service provided by the company would not leave a mar- 
gin in net revenue sufficient to justify a very large ad- 
ditional expenditure without a corresponding decrease in 
the quality of service rendered. 


P.S. R. A. Meets in Philadelphia 


First Day’s Speakers Discussed Insurance Topics—Papers the Second Day Covered Light- 
ning Protection, Electric Welding, Taxation and Jitneys 


HE main subject of discussion during the first day 

of the Pennsylvania Street Railway Association’s 

convention in Philadelphia, Pa., on Dec, 12-13 was 
insurance, this being taken up from the general points 
of fire insurance and prevention, life insurance, and 
accident and casualty insurance. On the second and 
concluding day the program was more varied, for the 
topics included lightning protection, electric welding, 
taxation and the status of the jitney. 

The convention was formally opened at a short morn- 
ing session on Dec. 12 for the transaction of routine 
work. President Thomas A. Wright, vice-president and 
general manager Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Railway, made a 
short address in which he recommended the appoint- 
ment of a legislative committee whose function it would 
be to keep the association informed as to commission 
rulings, new laws and the like. 


THE SESSION ON INSURANCE 


The afternoon of Dec. 12 was devoted to the consid- 
eration of the various phases of insurance before men- 
tioned. The first subject, fire insurance and prevention, 
was introduced in a novel way by H. W. Forster, gen- 
eral manager Independent Inspection Bureau, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., assisted by C. L. S. Tingley, second vice-presi- 
dent American Railways, Philadelphia, Pa. These two 
presented an entertaining playlet, laid in the office of 
the general manager (Mr. Tingley) of the “Toonerville” 
Traction Company. The occasion was the presentation 
to him, in a twenty-minute interview, of a preliminary 
inspection report on the property. This interview 
brought out various practical points regarding the pre- 
vention of fires and of their spread. — 

For instance—to strip away all the theatrical frame- 
work—Mr. Forster first reported on the general sub- 
ject of railway housekeeping, mentioning the collection 
of waste in pits, under benches and behind radiators. 
He recommended that the cleaning question be put up 
to the men for better co-operation, and he suggested 
ample bins for storing clean waste and also facilities 
for storing refuse until hauled away. In regard to 
conduit installation, he said that the fire hazard in main 
cables is not great, that conduit is expensive, may get 


moisture in it and is difficult to put into old cars, al- 
though it might be a different proposition for new cars. 
He spoke also of the advisability of keeping trolley 
poles down in the car-house, and of putting in a gen- 
erous lighting system so as to make it unnecessary 
to keep the cars illuminated except when cleaning inside. 
In regard to pit illumination, Mr. Forster suggested for 
old pits conduit wiring run under the stringers sup- 
porting the track, with right-angle protected reflectors 
to throw light under the cars. Moreover, the care of 
inflammable liquids could be improved by keeping the 
gasoline supply in an oil house, by providing a cover 
for dip pans and by moving these away as far as pos- 
sible from iron-heating furnaces. 

On the subject of preventing fire spread, Mr. Forster 
mentioned the advisability of tearing out partitions 
preventing the easy entrance of fire hose, of removing 
wooden side wall sheathing that will carry fire from 
floor to ceiling, of using expanded metal partitions to 
allow free sight as well as easy play of fire streams, 
of eliminating unnecessary openings from a fire wall 
and equipping the other openings with standard fire- 
proof doors, of having broken windows repaired prompt- 
ly and of installing an automatic sprinkler system. It 
was said that the fire record of automatic sprinklers is 
exceedingly good, and such devices are rapidly being 
installed and very favorable insurance rates are almost 
always granted. If an entire sprinkling plant cannot 
be afforded, the car house should be equipped first. 
Furthermore, Mr. Forster said the hand extinguishing 
equipment should be kept in repair and the men should 
be instructed as to its proper use. Fire drills are also 
very important. Accidents to cars and derailments may 


properly be feared at such times, Mr. Forster thought, — 


but he had seen very effective drills in which no damage 
was done and which undoubtedly would be of value in 
the case of actual fire. 

In the ensuing discussion of the points raised, E. W. 
Bowman, supervisor of insurance Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Rapid Transit Company, emphasized the advantage of 
fire drills for electric railway employees. He mentioned 
how in one instance fire drills had made it possible for 
thirty-six cars to be taken out in four minutes without 
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Mr. Tingley said that a fire organiza- 
tion was just as essential as any other part of an elec- 
tric railway system. There should be a fire chief, who 
had been taught what to do, and under him employees 


_ trained to obey. President Wright also thought that 


such a system was advantageous. 

' The second paper in this group was by Mr. Bowman, 
on “Co-operation in Fire Insurance.” This will be ab- 
stracted in a later issue. After this, Mr. Forster de- 
scribed the work of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, il- 
lustrated with excellent moving pictures taken in the 
main testing station in Chicago. He told how the labor- 
atories make tests of samples, how they follow these 
up to make sure that the manufactured articles do not 
fall below the standard, and in general what the in- 
spection label of the laboratories means. The pictures 
furnished by Mr. Forster showed in an interesting way 
some of the tests that are applied to fire-fighting ap- 
paratus, electrical apparatus, wire glass, safety doors 
and the like. z 

The remaining papers at this session included one 
on life insurance, 1.e., “Group Insurance for Electric 
Railway Employees,” ‘by W. F. Chamberlain, superin- 
tendent of group insurance division Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn., and three on accident 
insurance. In the latter group was one on “Precautions 
Against Accidents,” by A. G. Jack, claim agent Southern 
Pennsylvania Traction Company, Chester, Pa., as well 
as one on “Public Safety Crusades,” by Beatrice V. 
Clinch, the “Safety-First Lady’ of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Rapid Transit Company. These will be pub- 
lished later in abstract form. Miss Clinch’s paper was 
accompanied by stereopticon views used in her work 
in the Philadelphia public schools. The third accident 
insurance paper was by M. S. Bowman, accident and 
casualty department Travelers Insurance Company, 
who described the methods used in compiling manual 
rates under new compensation laws, and also explained 
how the average premium dollar to stock companies is 
used, as follows: Claims, 60 cents; taxes and licenses, 
2.5 cents; accident-prevention service, 4 cents; inves- 
tigation and adjustment of claims, 7 cents; general 
administration, 9 cents, and acquisition expenses, 17.5 
cents. 

A few special remarks upon the growth of the power 
of public opinion in this country and the general sub- 
ject of electric railway publicity were then made by 
G. Henry Payne, New York, N. Y., and the meeting 
was adjourned. 

An informal dinner was given on the evening of Dec. 
12 by the association at the Hotel Adelphia, where the 
meetings were held. Part of the entertainment con- 
sisted of a series of moving pictures showing various 
electrification projects, these being furnished through 
the courtesy of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE FINAL SESSION 


The convention was closed with a session on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 138, the first paper being one on “Arc- 
Welded Track Joints,” by E. A. Hoffman, engineer of 
way, Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Railway. This is abstracted 
elsewhere. In reply to a query, Mr. Hoffman added the 
fact that a current of 150 amp. is ordinarily sufficient 
for electric welding of rail joints. The current varies 
with the character of the rails, but 200 amp. would be 
the usual maximum. President Wright said that his 
company had been much impressed with the results 
obtained in Wilkes-Barre. 

Lieut.-Col. Chauncey B. Baker, U. 8S. A., had 
been scheduled to present an address on “The Use of 
EPlectric Railways in Pennsylvania in Connection with 
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Mobilization and National Defense,” but owing to un- 
foreseen duties requiring his presence in Washington he 
was unable to be present. Three other papers, however, 
were read, as follows: “Taxation,” by Boyd Lee Spahr, 
attorney, Philadelphia, Pa.; “Lightning Protection,” by 
lh. G. Newton, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass., and “Status of the Jitney,” by D. I. McCahill, 
general counsel West Penn Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
These appear elsewhere in abstract form. Mr. Newton’s 
paper was illustrated with stereopticon views showing 
various types of lightning arresters and points in con- 
nection therewith. 

The only paper followed by discussion was that by 
Mr. McCahill. W. E. Boileau, general manager Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Railway, said that 130 complaints against 
jitneys operating illegally had been filed with the Pub- 
lice Service Commission. There are sixty-eight jitneys 
still operating in Scranton, according to the last check 
made, but only thirty of these are included among those 
against which complaints have been filed. He also men- 
tioned the fact that some of the jitneys are being 
equipped with tops and claim to be heated so as to 
make a bid for winter business. President Wright 
stated that 240 complaints had been filed against 
Wilkes-Barre jitneys and that thus far fifty. decisions 
against the jitneys had been handed down by the com- 
mission. He felt that the great problem is to find a 
way of following up and enforcing the commission or- 
ders. 

J. Ralph Baker, attorney, Harrisburg, Pa., said that 
the railways had a very good chance to protect them- 
selves in courts of equity against illegal competition 
and that the jitneys might be curbed by securing in- 
junctions and laying the jitney owners open to con- 
tempt proceedings. While there are no legal decisions 
in Pennsylvania exactly along this line, he cited the 
case of one electric light company that has been prohib- 
ited by injunction from attempting to do business with- 
out the permission of the Public Service Commission. 
Mr. McCahill, however, thought that the ideal plan 
would be to have a law like that in Wisconsin, making 
illegal jitney operation a misdemeanor punishable by a 
fine, with imprisonment for non-payment. He was not 
sure whether such a law could be passed in Pennsyl- 
vania, but he did believe that the Public Service Com- 
mission should have the power to go into local courts 
in criminal proceedings to enforce its rulings. He 
also thought that a general commission order covering 
all jitney operation would have a good influence. 

Mr. Tingley said that the association was confronted 
with two important questions—the first referring to 
the enforcement of jitney rulings of the commission 
and the other to the advisability of presenting at the 
next Legislature a bill authorizing electric railways to 
operate motor buses. J. A. Keppelman, attorney Read- 
ing Transit & Light Company, Reading, Pa., was of 
the opinion that the jitneys had brought into promi- 
nence the question of motor-bus operation by electric 
railways, and it would be an advantage in the future if 
they at least had the power to operate such auxiliaries. 
Morover, legislation to this effect would be a good in- 
fluence for the enforcement of commission jitney or- 
ders. It was finally resolved that the executive com- 
mittee or a special committee draft a special bill, author- 
izing the operation of motor buses by electric railways, 
to be presented to the next Legislature. The associa- 
tion also adopted President Wright’s suggestion of a 
legislative committee of three members to keep the as- 
sociation informed along commission and legislative 
lines. 

The next subject on the program was an open dis- 
cussion on economies made necessary by present day 
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problems in labor and materials, but there were no par- 
ticipants. The question box also evoked little discus- 
sion. W. A. Heindle, general superintendent Southern 
Pennsylvania Traction Company, Chester, Pa., thought 
that the time was ripe for securing the needed increase 
in fares for electric railways by raising the fare to 6 
cents or charging 1 cent for transfers. Mr. Tingley 
said that. a recording watt-meter used by one of his 
companies had cut down the cost of power and also the 
cost of maintenance because the employees now turn 
cars in just as soon as anything goes wrong. Mr. Hoff- 
man stated that oxy-acetylene welding is too slow for 
economical use on track work, but that it is good for 
lighter work, sheet metal, etc. F. R. Phillips, superin- 
tendent of equipment Pittsburgh (Pa.) Railways, testi- 
fied that the oxy-acetylene process is advantageous in 
making joints in fine sheet metal and for cutting rails 
and bars where an exact alignment is desired. For 
scrap and all material where no exact cut is needed 
electric welding is quicker and more economical. 

The nominating committee then reported the names 
of all the existing officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee for re-election, and these were approved. 
A proposal was then read to the effect that the asso- 
ciation hold one regular annual meeting each year in 
May at the call of the executive committee. It was 
stated that under the by-laws this could not be acted 
upon until the next meeting in May, and the convention 
was then adjourned. 


Arc-Welded Track Joints 


The Author Points Out the Advantages of Welding 
Joint Plates to Rail Head and Base for 
Both New and Repaired Joints 


BY E. A. HOFFMAN 
Engineer of Way Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Railway 


N the Wilkes-Barre Railway varied results have 

been obtained in building up battered special work 
by the electric arc. Ordinary built-up or cast-steel 
special work has been very successfully welded, but in 
the matter of welding manganese steel the chances of 
success and failure are about equal, and no amount of 
care seems to alter the chances. Manufacturers of 
manganese steel special work assert that this material 
can only be successfully welded if, after welding, it is 
subjected to heat treatment, and from three years’ ex- 
perience we are inclined to think that such is the case. 
For special work already installed this, of course, is 
impracticable. 

The principal work for which our arc-welding out- 
fit was used for the first three months was the build- 
ing up of cupped joints which, after welding, were 
ground to a smooth running surface. But it was found 
that surface welding was only a temporary remedy for 
this defect, and the cause of the trouble, which was 
worn or loose joint plates, remained. Our present prac- 
tice is, therefore, to weld the fishing surfaces of the 
worn plates sufficiently to keep the plates well away 
from the web of the rail and to grind to a good fit on 
both rails. After replacing the plates they are welded 
to the rails along the top and bottom edges whenever 
possible. The rail surface is then welded and ground. 
Joints repaired in this manner are still in excellent con- 
dition after two years of service on sections of track 
which, before being thus repaired, were sources of con- 
tinual annoyance and expense. 

In connection with the basic causes of such defective 
joints it may be said that in practically every mechan- 
ical joint there is a slight separation of the metallic 
surfaces of the rail and joint due to the presence of 
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rust or mill scale or other poor conductor. Now if the 
copper bond joining the rails is insufficient or becomes 
defective, the return current will pass through the joint 
plates and may set up electrolytic action at the junction 
of the rail and plate surfaces. Defective bonds have 
been attributed largely to poor joints. 
that poor joints are caused by defective bonds? 

To the same end it is safe to say that almost any 
modern mechanical joint is amply strong to carry the 
loads that pass over it. Its failure from purely me- 
chanical causes is not due primarily to the weight which 
it has to carry, but to a movement of the parts that 
make up the joint including the rail. A perfectly-fit- 
ting joint is rare, and the effect of this is that when 
the plates are drawn up tight on one rail they are a 
trifle loose on the other. Although this looseness may 
be almost imperceptible, it does permit a slight vertical 
motion of the rails. F 

This rail movement causes the abrasion of the bear- 
ing surfaces of the plates and the adjoining rail, there- 
by permitting greater movement of the parts and may 
permit the receiving rail to be depressed so that the car 
wheel in passing from one rail to the other strikes 
with considerable: impact, causing cupping of the re- 
ceiving rail and battering of the top of the fish plate. 

Still another cause of joint failure will be found in 
the stresses upon rails and joints which are produced 
by changes in temperature and which do not seem to be 
fully appreciated. The writer believes that this is one 
of the most important reasons for joint failure and 
most certainly must be reckoned with in the design of 
riveted or welded joints. Investigations show that rail 
temperatures follow very closely those of the air, 
lagging about 10 deg. Fahr. behind in the extremes of 
temperature. Assuming 0 deg. and 100 deg. to be the 
extremes for this latitude, there would be 80 deg. Fahr. 
as an easily attainable change of temperature in a rail 
embedded in a pavement. A simple calculation shows 
that such a change of temperature would produce a 
stress of 16,000 lb. per square inch of section of a 
restrained rail. In other words a rail weighing 100 lb. 
per yard, if laid in midsummer weather, would be sub- 
jected to a tensile stress of 80 tons when the tempera- 
ture was zero. Y 

The ordinary bolted joint will not withstand, nor is 
it designed to withstand, such a powerful pull, and the 
result is that the rail slips in the plates and the joint 
opens in cold weather. This slip does not occur at every 
joint, for obviously the weaker joints would yield first, 
thereby relieving the stress in the others. But this 
slipping has resulted in an abrasive action between the 
fishing surfaces of the rail and joint, and by frequent 
repetitions because of lesser changes of temperature, it 
results in the wearing away of these surfaces and the 
loosening of the joint. 

It is contended by some engineers that the friction of 
the surrounding pavement relieves joints of the full 
theoretical temperature stresses. This restraining ef- 
fect may reduce the width of the opening at joints, but 
it does not diminish the stress before slipping of the 
joint occurs, as the stress is caused by contraction of 
the rail and is therefore present in every foot of the 
track. That the restraining effect of the pavement is 
uncertain is shown by the fact that in one instance of 
record a broken joint in a welded track opened nearly 2 
in., which would indicate a free movement of 300 ft. of 
the adjoining rail. 

From the above analysis it appears that a properly- 
designed rail joint should comply with the following 
(1) It should be proof against chemical 
action; (2) Its conductivity (or that of the bond) 
should be sufficient to prevent electrolytic action; (3) 
Movement between the parts of the joint and the rail 
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must be prevented; (4) It should have mechanical 
strength to resist the transverse, shearing and tension 
stresses caused by traffic and temperature. 

All these requirements can be reasonably fulfilled by 
fish plates of the same general design as ordinary plain 
plates, welded along the edges to the rails, although 
some modification in shape is desirable to facilitate 
welding and to meet other conditions. 

Such a joint could be made practically seatemonoos, 
as far as the fishing surfaces are concerned, either by 
welding the ends or filling the space between the plate 
and rail with tar or grout, and it would therefore be 
immune from chemical action. Tests show that such a 
joint has an electrical conductivity in excess of an equal 
length of rail. Electrolytic action would consequently 
be eliminated. The welds along the edges of the plates 
prevent any relative movement of the parts of the joint. 
The incipient movement in new joints is easy to re- 
strain if not allowed to develop, but even on old, ill- 
fitting joints we have had remarkable success in stop- 
ping the “working” of the joint by simply welding the 
top and bottom edges of the plates to the rails. 

The transverse strength of a pair of modern plain 
joint plates is nearly equal to that of the rail, while for 
vertical shear there is a very large factor of safety, 
even for the heaviest cars. Temperature changes in a 
joint thus welded will produce a shearing stress in the 
welds, and there is a question as to how much weld is re- 
quired to resist this force. 

To meet this question we have evolved from a num- 
ber of experiments a very simple rule for field use: 
“The length of weld in inches on each rail should be 
equal to one-half the weight per yard of the rail.” For 
example, rail weighing 140 lb. per yard, which is the 
heaviest in general use, would require a pair of plates 
35 in. in length. Since 36 in. is quite a common length 
of joints for rail. of this weight, it is apparent that a 
joint constructed according to the above rule does not 
require the use of plates of unusual length. 

It will be noted that these top and bottom welds on 
plain plates distribute the stress very symmetrically 
over the cross-section of the rail. It might be said that 
we have experienced some trouble from eccentric weld- 
ing. In one instance, where plates were welded to the 
base of the rail only, several ibe broke during the first 
cold snap. 

It has been argued by some opponents to welded 
joints that the heat of the weld seriously affects the 
integrity of the adjoining metal of the rail, and it is 
pointed out that failures in many welded joints occur 
just outside the weld partly because of internal stress 
set up by unequal heating of the rail section and partly 
to the deleterious effect of the heat. But in the arc- 
welded joint above described only a small percentage 
of the cross-section of the rail is affected by the heat of 
the weld, since experiments show that the effect of the 
heat of an ordinary arc weld does not extend further 
inward than about % in. 

‘On a 100-lb. T-rail with four welds, assuming this 
maximum depth, less than 10 per cent of the cross-sec- 
tion of the rail would be affected, and as even this af- 
fected area still retains considerable strength, it is safe 
to say that the strength of the rail is not reduced more 
than 5 per cent. 

Track constructed with these modified plain joints 
can be laid, bolted and surfaced in the usual manner 
and then welded at convenience after traffic is resumed. 
This igs a valuable feature on single track where traf- 
fic cannot be rerouted. 

Riveting the joint plates instead of bolting them 
would of course greatly strengthen the joint, but many 
companies have not the facilities for economical riveting 
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and we do not consider it essential, as a well-bolted 
joint will develop considerable frictional resistance in 
addition to the strength of the welds. . 


Taxing Electric Railways 


Author Points Out Various Taxes Used in Penn- 
sylvania Localities, in the State and 
in the Nation 
BY BOYD LEE SPAHR 
Attorney, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AXATION of street railway and traction motor 
companies may properly be classified into three 
groups: (1) local; (2) State, and (8) national. The 
purpose of this paper is to state briefly the various 
kinds of taxes in each of these three groups and to 
point out their more prominent requirements. 


LOCAL TAXATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Local taxation may be subdivided into tax on real 
estate, tax on personal:property, licenses (which tech- 
nically are not taxes), and the various requirements in 
consenting ordinances, which are simply another form 
of taxation. Real property of street railway companies 
is not subject to the same rule throughout the entire 
commonwealth. On the contrary, there is one rule for 
Philadelphia, another rule for Pittsburgh and a third 
for the rest of the State. In Philadelphia under an old 
special act of the Legislature, all real estate of street 
railway and traction companies is taxed with the ex- 
ception of power houses, battery houses and converter 
houses. In Pittsburgh the street railways are even less 
fortunate, for there an early special railroad act made 
all real estate of railroad companies taxable except the 
right-of-way. In all other parts of the State all real 
estate which is essential to the operation of the fran- 
chise is exempt from local taxation. 

The only kind of personal property peculiar to street 
railways which is subjected to a local tax consists of 
cars in cities of the third class, which are authorized by 
an act of the Legislature to levy such a tax. It is also 
lawful to impose licenses on street railways based upon 
the police power to inspect the condition of personal 
property, such as cars, poles, wires, conduits and cables. 
Municipalities, however, cannot impose a tax on such 
property in the guise of a license fee, which cannot be 
exacted for the purpose of revenue but only to cover 
the actual cost of police supervision and inspection. 

The remaining kind of local taxation comprises the 
various requirements in municipal ordinances. These 
have occasionally taken the form of a tax on dividends; 
sometimes a tax on dividends in excess of 6 per cent 
and sometimes a provision for sharing any excess over 
6 per cent with the municipality. An annual tax on 
cars or other property may be imposed as a condition of 
consent. ‘ The usual form, however, is a provision re- 
quiring either the paving or repairing of streets, or 
both. Apart from any provisions in any charter or or- 
dinance, there is a common law liability on all street 
railways to keep in repair in a manner corresponding to 
the rest of the street, the space occupied by the road- 
bed. The charters and ordinances have enlarged this to 
include, in some cases, a certain number of feet on 
either side of the rails and in many instances the entire 
cartway from curb to curb. These requirements are 
among the heaviest operating expenses which street 
railways are called upon to bear, and are also those 
which the public at large least realize or appreciate. 


Four. KINDS OF STATE TAXES 


State taxation in Pennsylvania is of four kinds, the 
charter bonus of one-third of 1 per cent of the authorized 
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¢apital, the tax on capital stock at the rate of 5 mills on 
the dollar, the tax on loans at the rate of 4 mills on the 
dollar and the tax on gross receipts at the rate of 8 mills 
on the dollar. Corporations of all kinds are subject to 
the first of these taxes, and corporations of all kinds hav- 
ing loans are subject to the loan tax. It has long been 
the policy in Pennsylvania, however, to exempt manufac- 
turing corporations from the capital stock tax. It is diffi- 
cult to see on what principle this exemption should exist. 
Not only do street railways and other public service com- 
panies thus pay a tax from which a more numerous and, 
in general, a more wealthy class of corporations is ex- 
empt, but they also pay a tax of 8 mills on their gross 
receipts, thus becoming the most heavily taxed class of 
corporations in the State. 


TAXES PAID TO NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Taxes payable by street railways and traction motor 
companies to the national government do not differ 
from those paid by other corporations generally. On 
Sept. 8, 1916, Congress in amending the so-called war 
tax or emergency revenue act of 1914 re-enacted an ex- 
cise tax against corporations with respect to carrying 
on or doing business. The tax under this new act is 
not based upon income but is levied at the rate of 50 
cents for each $1,000 of fair value of the capital stock, 
with a general exemption from said value of the capi- 
tal stock of $99,000. This act goes into effect on Jan. 
- 1, 1917, and the tax under it will be payable during 

that month for the six months ended July 1, 1917, cal- 
culated upon the value of the company’s capital stock 
during the year July 1, 1915, to July 1, 1916. The 
really interesting feature of the new excise act of 1916 
lies in the phrase, “doing or carrying on business,” 
which is identical with that in the old excise act of 
1909. Under the old act the query speedily arose 
whether a street railway which had leased all of its 
property and franchises to another company for a long 
period of years was doing or carrying on business so 
as to be subject to the tax. To the great discomfort 
of the treasury department, the courts throughout the 
country have quite uniformly held that such a company 
is not subject to the tax. The mere fact that the les- 
sor company receives a rental which is distributed 
among its stockholders as a dividend, that the interest 
on its bonds is paid by the lessee either directly or 
through the lessor company, that the lessor may have 
agreed to the extension or refunding of bonds or have 
acquired additional property rights or extensions to be 
operated by the lessee, that the lessor was itself the 
lessee of other underlying companies and that payment 
of the rental to such companies was made by the op- 
erating lessee to such intermediate company in the first 
instance and by it turned over to the companies under 
it, that the lessor company may have exercised the 
right of eminent domain—these separately or collec- 
tively are not sufficient under the decisions to consti- 
tute “carrying on” business. There can be only one 
result as to leased roads under the new excise act. 
While they will not ultimately be taxable, they will be 
put to a considerable amount of trouble in paying the 
tax under protest and taking the necessary steps to get 
it back. As the doing of business is a mixed question 
of law and fact in each particular case, there is no way 
in advance of avoiding the payment. 

The other federal tax is the direct income tax first 
passed in 19138. By act of Congress of Sept. 8, 1916, 
the law has been re-enacted with considerable improve- 
ment in the phraseology, but the tax is now 2 per cent 
upon the net income instead of 1 per cent. Of all 
species of existing taxation, the income tax is probably 
the fairest, provided it is equitably assessed and col- 
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lected. It is submitted, however, that the exemption to 4 
individuals of $3,000 or $4,000, depending on whether — 


the person is single or married, is entirely too high and — 


that instead of doubling the tax on other persons and — 


on corporations, Congress should have lowered the ex- — 


emption. 


Lightning Protection of Electrical 
Systems 


An Outline of the Fundamental Theory of the Sub- — 


ject, Its Application to Everyday Practice, and 
a Tabular Summary of Lightning 
Arrester Practice 


BY E. G. NEWTON 


Lightning Arrester Department, General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


HILE the lightning protection of electrical sys- — 


tems is only one of the problems in the general — 
scheme of adequate protection of electrical apparatus, — 


it is one of the most important. The term “lightning” 


means to the average mind visible atmospheric disturb- — 


ances caused by electrical discharges from cloud to 


cloud or cloud to earth. As applied to electrical lines — 
it includes what may be called external and internal — 


voltage disturbances. These disturbances may directly 


or indirectly affect the operating conditions by produc- — 


ing destructive voltages. . 
In general there are four causes for voltage dis- 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS COVERING THE SELECTION OF LIGHTNING 
ARRESTERS FOR RAILWAY SYSTEMS 


. Low-tension buses (0-7250 v.) 
‘Generating stations ate aluminum arresters { 


¢. aluminum arresters Buses or feeders (0- 3800 v.) 


Ty. onli A.c. aluminum arresters at stations (0-155,000 v.) 

bay a Overhead ground wire for lines 

A.c. aluminum arresters id Incoming lines (0-155,000 v.) 

A.c. multigap arresters Incoming lines (0-37,900 v. 
Outgoing feeders (0-3800 v.) 

D.c. aluminum arresters | Rotary converters (0-1350 v.) 


Rauway | Substations 


Systems 


. D.c. aluminum arresters (0-3800 v.) 
Cars and locomotives \1)'¢° magnetic blowout arresters (0-3800 v.) 


Trolley circuits D.c. magnetic blowout arresters (0-3800 v.) 


Combined fuse, switch and lightning arrester 
Horn gaps 
Drainage 


Telephone lines 


turbances in an electric circuit, namely: lightning, arc- 
ing grounds, switching and resonance. 


High-tension lines (0-155,000 v.) — 


Lightning: Lightning can be divided into two classes — 


—direct and indirect strokes. Direct strokes are not 
common on lines, as there is less chance of lightning 
striking an insulated conductor than the towers or any 
other conducting objects connected to earth. Fortu- 


nately the effects of a direct stroke are less than many ~ 
indireet ones, as they are of such intensity and voltage — 


as to be localized. Before the impulse can travel along 
the line the insulation gives way and the abnormal 
energy is dissipated to earth. Hence direct strokes 
cause interruptions to service, but seldom affect the 
station apparatus unless the stroke is near the station. 

Indirect strokes may be of any intensity or voltage, 
from the minutest impulse to practically the severity 
of a direct stroke. This class of disturbance may be 
induced electrostatically or electromagnetically, or the 
effects of both of these may be on the line at the same 
time. 

Arcing Grounds: This class of disturbance is most 
dangerous to the station apparatus of all that affect 
an electric circuit, due to the fact that the frequency 


el 


is relatively high and the duration of the disturbance © 


is often a question of minutes, or even hours. An arcing 
ground is usually the result of damaged insulation. 


When the line voltage rises to the breakdown value of : 


the defective insulation, an are takes place to ground, 
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which naturally short-circuits the electrostatic capacity 
of the wire. This necessitates a complete readjustment 
of the charging currents on that line, and in fact on 
the entire circuit. When the voltage on the defective 
phase falls below the voltage required to maintain the 
are across the fault, the are is extinguished, and the 
voltage again rises to the value required to re-establish 
the are across the fault. This condition continues until 
the circuit is opened and repaired. The voltages of 
these disturbances are limited to approximately double 
potential. 

Switching: In closing a switch, thereby connecting 
a dead line on to a system, we have two conditions 
_which produce disturbances: First, the line must be- 
come charged by a wave of energy passing to the ex- 
treme end of the line. If the line is open at the end 
there will be a reflection at this point and the voltage 
will rise to approximately double value. This wave, 
after reflection, will pass back and forth along the line 
until it finally comes to rest as the result of being 
absorbed in the resistance of the circuit. The second 
effect of closing a circuit is due to the fact that this 
circuit represents additional capacity and inductance. 
If the circuit contains only inductance like a trans- 
former, there would be a rush of magnetizing current 
if the circuit were closed at zero point of the potential 
wave. The value of this current would depend upon 
the saturation of the iron and the relation of the resid- 
ual magnetism. In like manner, if a circuit contains 


GENERAL RFCOMMENDATIONS COVERING THE SELECTION OF LIGHTNING 
ARRESTERS FOR ALTERNATING CURRENT SYSTEMS 


. {Low-tension buses (0-14,000 v. 
Ac. aluminum arresters | High-tensicn lines (0-155,000 v.) 


3 Low-tension lines (0-14,000 v.) 
Generating or A.c. multigap arresters (eae lines (0-37,900 v.) 
substations x ; Abr ion 
tirrent transformers (0-155, v.) 
By-pass protectors (fermen voltage regulators (0-14,000 v.) 
Aluminum arresters } { Constant current feeder circuits (0- 
A.C. Horn arresters 9 00 v.) 
SysTems ; r 
A.c. aluminum arresters Stations (0-155,000 v.) 
Transmission lines} A.c. multigap arresters Stations (0-37,900 v.) 
Overhead ground wires Lines 


Combined fuse, switch and lightning arresters 
Drainage coils 
| Horn gaps 


Telephone lines 


Poletransformers A.c. multigap arresters ore. he winey) 


only capacity there would be a heavy rush of current 
if the circuit were closed at the maximum point of 
potential wave. 

Somewhat similar conditions occur when the circuit 
is opened, since it is impossible suddenly to change the 
electrostatic or electromagnetic conditions in a circuit 
without diminishing or increasing the stored energy. 
This requires a sudden readjustment, which takes place 
in the nature of a transient surge. 

Resonance: Resonance is a condition which occurs 
when a circuit containing inductance and capacity oscil- 
lates at its natural frequency. Resonant conditions 
at fundamental frequencies are rare, but at the fre- 
quencies that occur at the higher harmonics resonance 
does frequently occur, particularly in sections of wind- 
ings of high voltage apparatus. 

Before attempting to provide adequate lightning 
arrester protection for an electrical system there are 
certain fundamental things which should be consid- 
ered, such as initial investment in apparatus to be pro- 
tected, liability of loss of this apparatus, and loss in 
revenue, penalties and prestige from interruption to 
service. Lightning arresters should be selected to give 
maximum protection for a given capital investment. 
This involves consideration of the arrester unit itself, 
of its location and connections, and of the method of 
grounding. 
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In considering the arrester unit itself, attention must 
be paid to the fact that electrical transients, whether 
from external or internal origin, travel along the trans- 
mission or distributing lines at the speed of light and 
must be dissipated to ground in the least possible time 
without any appreciable flow of generator current and 
without any after effect on the normal line conditions. 
As all lightning arresters operate on voltage they are 
practically independent of the capacity of the appara- 
tus to be protected. This means that the degree of 
protection afforded by arresters similarly placed is 
primarily a question of their relative discharge ratios 
and whether or not the protective circuit is interrupted 
by the operation of the arresters. The discharge rate 
of an arrester is inversely proportional to its impedance. 
From this standpoint of protection, therefore, it is 
desirable to have the lowest values of resistance. In 
the well-known aluminum arrester the only resistance 
to abnormal potentials is that of the electrolyte, which 
is very low, and consequently this type gives the best 
protection. In the case of other standard types of 
arresters it is necessary to add a certain amount of 
shunt or series resistance to enable the arrester to 
function properly. Consequently these arresters have 
a lower discharge rate. In selecting arresters only 
those should be considered which have the lowest pos- 
sible resistance that will enable the arrester to properly 
function and still keep the destructive voltage well 
below the tested insulation strength of the apparatus 
being protected. 

After the selection of the lightning arrester the next 
step in the general scheme of protection is the proper 
location. Theory, tests, and actual operating records 
prove that maximum protection is obtained only when 
the lightning arresters are installed as close as possible 
to the apparatus to be protected. This means that in 
the case of generating or substations the arresters 
should be located at the buses, and cn the incoming or 
outgoing feeders; or in the case of pole transformers 
at the terminal of each transformer. In addition to 
protection, arresters requiring daily or frequent atten- 


’ tion should be located where they can be readily oper- 


ated and inspected. 

Next in importance to proper selection and location 
of the lightning arrester are the line and ground con- 
nections. These must be short and direct to give mini- 
mum impedance, for the degree of protection afforded 
by any arrester is inversely proportional to its im- 
pedance, which must necessarily include the whole 
arrester circuit. Sharp bends or small diameter con- 
ductors in the arrester circuit should be avoided. Also 
in car wiring, wire that carries lightning current 
for any 
considerable length, to any of the other wiring, to pre- 
vent damage being done by an induced charge. - 

Special attention should also be given to the arrester 
grounds, which should be so made that they are always 
in the permanent moisture strata of the earth and so 
constructed and located that they will be low in resist- 
ance and permanent. Arrester grounds should be inde- 
pendent of apparatus grounds which carry power cur- 
rents, as power currents tend to bake out the grounds 
with a resulting increase of the ground resistance. It 
is common: practice to select and locate arresters care- 
fully but to neglect the grounds. The resistance of 
the arrester grounds should be measured at regular 
intervals to see that they are in normal condition and 
all connections thoroughly made. 

The accompanying outlines cover in general the 
recommendations for the selection of lightning arresters 
for alternating current and railway systems and serves 
as a summary of the subject. 
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Status of the Jitney* 


Although the Jitney Is on the Wane, There Is Need 
for More Extensive Jitney Supervision to 
Protect Established Utilities 


BY DAVID I. McCAHILL, LL.M. 
General Counsel West Penn Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N my search of the English language for a word that 

would correctly describe the status of the jitney 
(aside from the use of profane language) I was able to 
find but one, “outlaw.” What I mean by this is that ex- 
cept in very rare instances, the jitneys in Pennsylvania 
are openly operating in direct violation of the law. 
There might have been some excuse for the owners of 
automobiles in Pennsylvania beginning to operate as 
common carriers without first securing a certificate of 
public convenience from the public service commission 
prior to the time the commission decided what has since 
become known as the Scranton cases, but the decisions 
in these cases leave no doubt that before any jitney op- 
erator can lawfully carry passengers for hire, he must 
secure such a certificate. There is no more justification 
for him to begin his operations without such consent 
than there is for an electric light, telephone or street 
railway company to begin operation without the consent 
of the public service commission as evidenced by its 
certificate of public convenience. 

The growth of our communities has been made pos- 
sible only by having dependable transportation, and the 
future welfare and growth of all of our communities 
now depend and always will depend upon adequate and 
permanent means of transportation. But the jitney op- 
erator begins by sucking the life blood of the transpor- 
tation company by taking away its revenues and profits 
so that it will be unable to perform its functions to the 
public. But if this should take place, the jitney could 
not step into its place and do for the community that 
which the street car company could have done and, ex- 
cept for the jitney, would have done. 


STATES WITH PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
OVERSIGHT 


I have found only five states that have subjected the 
jitney to the jurisdiction of the public service commis- 
sion by express statutes. These are Colorado, Maryland, 
New York, Rhode Island and Wisconsin. There are fif- 
teen other states, and the District of Columbia, in which 
the public service commission law is broad enough to 
cover the operation of jitneys, although the jitneys are 
not made so subject to any special provision. Of these 
fifteen states, only five and the District of Columbia 
have exercised their jurisdiction over jitneys as com- 
mon carriers. These five states are Arizona, Georgia, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The re- 
mainder of the fifteen states, to wit, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Vermont and Virginia, have not exercised the juris- 
diction apparently conferred upon the commission to 
regulate the operation of jitneys. 

The other states do not appear to have conferred jur- 
isdiction upon the public service commission to regulate 
jitney traffic, although in many of them such control has 
been exercised by local municipalities. Many of these 
municipal ordinances have been contested in the courts 
and important principles affecting jitney regulations 
have been decided. Thus the Memphis ordinance was 


*Mr. McCahill’s paper was an extended discussion of the legal 
status of the jitney. It was in pamphlet form and included 
an index giving references to state statutes on the subject, to 
decisions by public service commissions, by federal courts and by 
state courts and to the text of ordinances in Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia. 'The abstract given in this issue is only an outline 
of the paper. 
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reviewed in Nolen vs. Reichman, Sheriff, et al. in 225 
Fed. Rep. 812, also in City of Memphis et al, vs. State 
ex rel Ryals 179 S. W. 631; and P. U. R. 1916-A, 825, 
also in Memphis Street Railway Company vs. Rapid 
Transit Company et al., 179 S. W. 635; P. U. R. 1916-A. 
834. In these cases the court decided that the operation 
of jitneys in defiance of statutory requirement:of license 
and execution of indemnity bonds against liability for 
injuries and in a manner to impair the safety of the 
public is a public nuisance that may be enjoined by a 
street railway that suffers material loss of revenue from 
illegal competition. 

Other municipal ordinances which Ree been inter- 
preted by the court are that of San Francisco in ex 
parte Cardinal, 150 Pacific, 348; P. U. R. 1915-E. 282; 
Fort Worth, Tex., in ex parte Sullivan, 178:°S. W. 587; 
P. U. R. 1915-E. 441, and Auto Transit Company et al, 
vs. City of Fort Worth et al., 182 S. W. 685, and P. U. R. 
1916-C. 565; Huntington, W. Va., in ex parte Dickey, 
85 8. E. 781. | 

Except in special cases, the jitney is on the wane. Its 
future, in this State particularly, seems to be confined 
to operation in good weather in and near summer re- 
sorts and places where people congregate temporarily 
and also, possibly, as a strike weapon. The unfairness 
of its use in the latter way is so apparent to electric rail-. 
way men as to require no discussion here. 

While the law in this State confers jurisdiction on 
the public service commission to regulate or forbid the 
operation of jitneys, as clearly decided in the Scranton 
cases, it seems to be unfair to expect the commission, 
with only seven members and with a limited appropria- 
tion, to give its time and attention to the details of the 
terms and conditions under which it will permit the 
operation of automobiles as common carriers. A stat- 
ute similar to that passed in Wisconsin could be adopted 
in Pennsylvania with benefit to all parties concerned, 
and the commission would be called upon then only to 
determine whether there was necessity for the addi- 
tional service in the community proposed by the jitney 
owner. The commission could well receive additional 
power, however, to deal primarily with all violators of 
the public service company law. 

Finally, legislation throughout the United States, 
whether it has been state or municipal, which provides 
for the giving of a bond by the jitney operator, limiting ~ 
drivers to those who have had previous experience, fix- 
ing the speed, fixing the number of passengers to be car- 
ried, fixing the license fee, fixing the minimum hours in 
which they will furnish such service, providing for a 
fixed route and a maximum fare, as well as penalties for 
the violation of such regulations, has been upheld by the 
courts in every instance. 


The October issue of Trolley Topics, published by the 
Louisville (Ky.) Railway, marked the completion of 
two years of its existence. This was one of the first 
electric railway house organs. Samuel Riddle, super- 
intendent of transportation, and G. B. Powell, super- 
intendent of employment of the company, are joint edi- 
tors, while the men in the employ of the company 
contribute regularly. Several of the executive officers 
are usually represented in the leading articles, which 
discuss policies, etc.; there are occasional reprints from 
other publications; letters of interest to the company are 
published, and each department is represented by a 
column of notes. Part of the cost of publication is met 
by advertisements of Louisville concerns. On publica- 
tion day the papers are done up in bundles and dis- 
tributed to the heads of the various departments of the 
Louisville Railway, by whom they are supplied to each 
employee. 


_ Ohio. 


Sing 1916. 
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C. E. R. A. A. Holds Annual Meeting 


Accountants in Central District Consider Clearing House for Settling Interline Balances and 
; Also Electric Light and Power Accounting—Power Outlook 
Makes Association Future Bright 


HE Central Electric Railway Accountants’ Associa- 
[tion held its thirtieth meeting on Friday and Sat- 

urday, Dec. 8 and 9, at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Two of the four papers presented were of a pri- 
vate character, but the other two, on electric light and 
power accounting and on a proposed clearing house for 
interline settlements on electric railways, will serve to 
indicate once more to all the constructive work that is 
done by the association. 


SESSION ON FRIDAY 


, Before proceeding with the regular business at the 
first session on Friday, announcement was made of an 
invitation received from A. L. Kasemeier, auditor the 
incinnati Car Company, to visit their plant. It was 
cecided that no adjournment should be made for lunch 
until the first paper on the afternoon program had been 
read and discussed and that the remainder of this pro- 
gram should be carried over until the session on Satur- 
day in order that the members might take advantage 
of Mr. Kasemeier’s invitation during daylight. 
President F. T. Loftus, auditor Indianapolis & Cin- 
cinnati Traction Company, Rushville, Ind., in his open- 
ing address stated that the future of the association 
looked bright because many electric railways were en- 
tering the electric light and power field and new ques- 
tions and problems would be presented, necessitating 
associated effort to solve. In comparison with the work 
done in some of the previous years, President Loftus 
said, the association had seemingly done very little dur- 
It had, however, added several good mem- 
bers to its organization, and its rules and agreements 
had been revised to meet all requirements presented, 
some for the future even being anticipated. The com- 
mittee on electric light and power accounting was 
formed early in the year. The subject of settlement 


- of accounts by bank draft was pushed forward as much 


as possible in an attempt to get the matter settled. In 
February President Loftus presented the matter. before 
the Central Electric Railway Association and secured 
promise of their support. The recommendation of the 


- passenger and freight committee as to a time limit on 


corrections was also approved. The Question Box was 
revived by appointing a new committee, but it now 
seemed that for various reasons this committee would 
not have any work, and President Loftus thought that 
it should be discontinued for the present. During the 
year the association took up with the Central Electric 
Railway Association the question of allowing an addi- 
tional $100 to cover the expense of the secretary in at- 
tending the accounting meetings, which expense had not 
been anticipated at the time the original allowance was 
made because the former secretaries had always been 
company members. The additional amount was ap- 
propriated by unanimous consent. 

The report of the standing committee on passenger 
and freight accounts was presented by Chairman Wal- 
ter Shroyer, auditor Union Traction Company of In- 
diana, Anderson, Ind. It dealt at some length with the 
subject of settlement of interline account balances by 
bank draft. The report stated that all execpt three 
member companies were now using the plan, and these 


_ would probably adopt the recommendation at an early 


date. A complaint from a member company regarding 
the form of mileage coupons was referred to in this 
report. This question was discussed, and the commit- 
tee advised to arrange a conference with the Central 
Hlectric Traffic Association to consider the matter fur- 
ther. 

P. H. Diehl, district manager Railway Audit & In- 
spection Company, Chicago, Ill., then presented a paper 
on “Essentials of Street and Interurban Checking.” 
Mr. Diehl pointed out the various conditions on rail- 
way properties in regard to the registration and col- 
lection of fares, and he explained the different methods 
of checking city and interurban railways in order to 
secure satisfactory results. Owing to the private nature 
of the subject it was decided to consider the associa- 
tion in executive session during the time consumed and 
no publication will be made of the paper or the discus- 
sion thereon. 

The meeting then adjourned in order that the mem- 
bers might go on the Cincinnati Car Company trip. 
Automobiles took the party by a round-about route 
through the beautiful parks and residence districts of 
the city to the plant. The inspection of the shops, store- 
room and offices was alone considered well worth the 
time spent. 


THE FINAL SESSION 


At the final session on Saturday morning the chair- 
man of the committee on electric light and power ac- 
counting stated that no report could be made at this 
meeting as no questions of any moment had been pre- 
sented for action, but that he hoped the committee 
would be continued, as its necessity would be apparent 
scon. A. E. Dedrick, auditor Youngstown & Sharon 
Street Railway, Youngstown, Ohio, then read a paper 
on “Electric Light and Power Accounting,” presenting 
the subject in a very simple, easily understood and 
interesting manner. The opportunity for electric rail- 
ways to sell their surplus current in the light and power 
field was dwelt upon, and the necessity of the account- 
ants informing themselves upon the various phases of 
the whole question was particularly called to the atten- 
tion of the association. 

A. C. Van Driesen, chief accountant Toledo Railways 
& Light Company, Toledo, Ohio, next read a paper on 
“Recent National Legislation Affecting Electric Railway 
Accounting,” strengthening his paper by references to 
rulings of the United States Treasury Department on 
the income tax laws as revised this year and by the 
quoted opinions of noted lawyers. The discussion of the 
subject and of the report-forms of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was educational. On account of the 
intimate issues concerned it was decided that the paper 
and the discussion thereon should not be published in 
any manner. 

The last paper was by E. L. Kasemeier, auditor Ohio 
BHlectric Railway, Springfield, Ohio, on “A Clearing 
House for: Interline Settlements on Electric Railways.” 
This appears elsewhere in abstract form. After con- 
siderable discussion the matter was referred to the 
standing committee on passenger and freight accounts 
for further investigation and action. 

The report of the nominating committee was nena 
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unanimously, the new officers being as follows :—Presi- 
dent—Oren A. Small, auditor Benton Harbor & St. Joe 
Railway & Light Company, Benton Harbor, Mich.; first 
vice-president—A. ©. Van Driesen, chief accountant 
Toledo Railway & Light Company, Toledo, Ohio; second 
vice-president—A. E. Dedrick, auditor Youngstown & 
Sharon Street Railway, Youngstown, Ohio, and secre- 
tary and treasurer—A. L. Neereamer, secretary-treas- 
urer Central Electric Railway Association, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The new executive committee consists of the officers 
and the following members: B. H. Jacobs, assistant 
auditor Cleveland (Ohio) Railway; J. N. Tabb, treas- 
urer Kanawha Traction & Electric Company, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; E. O. Reed, auditor Western Ohio Railway, 
Lima, Ohio, and Ira E. Guthrie, secretary-treasurer In- 
terstate Public Service Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The meeting of the association was adjourned at this 
point. The executive committee met immediately after- 
ward and decided that Fort Wayne, Ind., would be the 
place for the summer meeting, the date to be decided 
later. 


Clearing House for Interline 
Traffic Accounts 


Plan Is Suggested for Eliminating 90 Per Cent of 

' Drafts Used for Monthly Settlements and 

Decreasing Bookkeeping Work 
BY E. L. KASEMEIER 
Auditor Ohio Electric Railway, Springfield, Ohio 

HE plan of settling balances by drafts was before 

the Central Electric Railway Accountants’ Associa- 
tion for two or three years, and was only recently 
adopted as the best method after being approved by the 
Central Electric Railway Association. I fully believe 
that the clearing house plan outlined hereafter would 
not only save a great deal of labor and unnecessary 
drafts but would be the means of overcoming the ob- 
jections of those roads which formerly declined to adopt 
the draft plan for settling balances. It is not intended 
that settlement through the clearing house would be ar- 
pitrary for all members of the association, but its ad- 
vantages might be used by such companies as cared to 
do so. 

The function of a clearing house is to offset the debit 
balances against the credit balances. As. a result, 
drafts for the minimum amounts would go through 
banks. The risk of loss would thereby be lessened, as 
very often drafts have to be forwarded through banks 
that are not financially strong and may fail before they 
account for the amounts collected by them. 

The clearing-house plan would eliminate about 90 per 
cent of the drafts now being made for monthly settle- 
ments, with the consequent bookkeeping work in the 
treasury and accounting departments. Where formerly 
each railway paid or drew an average of twenty drafts, 
each would either pay or draw one draft. Instead of 
keeping separate ledger accounts with each company, 
the entire interline traffic accounts might be handled on 
one page of the ledger, under the heading of “Clearing 
House.” The saving in postage and stationery would 
alone be sufficient reason for making the change. 

The clearing-house plan seems well suited to member 
companies as it can be very easily handled through the 
office of the secretary-treasurer of the association at a 
nominal expense. To summarize the statements from 
all roads would take only a few hours of clerical work 
each month, and if twenty companies should go into the 
plan, the work could be done in four or five hours by 
one clerk. 
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To handle this properly, it would be necessary to have 
some blanks printed on which each member would sub- | 
mit to the clearing house its statement of debits and 
credits for each railway. These blanks would be printed 
by the association and furnished to the members free, 
as each company would use only one or two a month and 
should be relieved from the expense of having a few 
blanks printed. The clearing-house manager would en- 
ter on a large sheet, from the balance column of each 
company’s statement, in the vertical column headed by 


the railway its debits against each other company and | 


the total credit in the extreme right hand column. When 
the statements from each road had been entered, the 


totals of the vertical columns headed by companies | 


would balance with the totals of the last vertical col- 
umn. 
the clearing house for each railway would be shown at 
the foot of the sheet. 

The statement from each company should be sent to 
the clearing-house manager not later than the twenty- 
third of each month. On the twenty-fifth of the month 
the manager would draw on each road owing the clear- 
ing house and authorize the creditor road to draw on 
him on the twenty-seventh, or send out his check to the 
latter on that date. Railways sending monthly state- 
ments showing that they owed balances to the clearing 
house, might, if they desired, attach their checks or 
vouchers for the net balances due the clearing house, 
thereby avoiding the necessity of drafts being made 
against them later by the clearing-house manager. By 
paying in this manner, the railways could get the 
vouchers in the current month’s account and prevent 
any interline balances from being carried over on their 


books. 


Where differences existed between the balances, 7.e., 
the debits reported by one company against another did 
not agree with the credits reported by the other com- — 
pany, the manager would settle on the basis of the 
smaller amount and notify both companies. If adjust- 
ment should be necessary on account of the manager’s © 
changes, it should be taken up in the next month’s state- 
ment to the clearing house. , 

There is a possibility that a draft drawn by the 
clearing-house manager might not be honored by the 
railway, such as when a receiver had been appointed. 
It would then be necessary for the clearing-house man- 
ager to secure funds from some source to meet the 
drafts of other companies on the clearing house, or to 
charge back to all companies credits taken by them 
against the receiver’s line and make drafts for such 
amounts, leaving the individual railways to settle their 
claims with the receiver. It would be less work for 
both the clearing house and the member companies if 
the clearing house were in a financial position to carry 
these amounts until authorized by the receiver. At any 
rate, there would not be so much danger from loss to 
members on an occasion like this, where only the net 
balance from all companies would be at issue, as when 
each individual company made a separate settlement and 
some companies had probably paid the railway in re- 
ceivership the balances due to it. 


Formal dedication of the new $250,000 Ceramic En- 
gineering Building of the University of Illinois oc- 
curred at Urbana on Dec. 6 and 7. Many prominent 
speakers including Gov. Edward F. Dunne, W. L. Ab- 
bott, president of the board of trustees, Dr. S. W. Strat- 
ton, director of the United States Bureau of Standards, 
and Claude Bragdon, author and architect, addressed 
the several meetings. The Ceramic Engineering Build- 
ing is a three-story structure covering a ground area 
of 67 ft. x 189 ft. 


Balances showing the net amount due to or by | 
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Coal Situation in Central States 
Remains Tense 


Various Causes Contributing to Shortage Show Little 
Improvement—Hardship Created on Electric 
Railways—Price Likely to Continue High 


N spite of numerous instances of investigations and 

indications of apparent relief, the situation in the 
coal market remains acute or even tightens. The cause 
is manifold, although probably the most direct cause is 
the shortage of coal cars. The summary of car short- 
ages for Sept. 30 showed a net shortage of 61,031 cars, 
of which 19,872, or nearly one-third, were coal cars. 
This seemed an exceedingly bad condition, but was 
eclipsed by the report for Nov. 1, which showed a net 
shortage of 108,000 cars—the greatest on record. In- 
adequate terminal facilities, insufficient motive equip- 
ment and the failure to secure prompt unloading of 
cars have together produced a congestion on many rail- 
roads which has effectually prevented anything like the 
normal movement of freight. This terminal congestion 
is further emphasized by the action of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad on Dec. 7, notifying the Western railroads 
that after midnight of that date no freight of any kind 
would be received for movement east of Pittsburgh. 
This indicates the worst terminal congestion America 
has ever seen, as a similar order has never before been 
issued. This accumulation of cars in the Eastern ter- 
minal, of course, seriously affects the supply of cars 
in the Middle West, and is partly responsible for the 
fact that some Illinois and Iowa mines are able to work 
only three and four days a week. In addition to this, 
the situation has been aggravated by the fact that the 
supply of coal cars has been absorbed to a considerable 
degree in other classes of railroad shipment, particularly 
in the movement of sand and gravel and of munitions 
and other war supplies. Instances are even heard of 
where Illinois and Iowa coal has been purchased in the 
East, not for the coal, but as a means to get the gondola 
cars for industrial shipments in the face of inability 
to secure box cars. The car supply at the mines during 
the summer months was estimated at not more than 80 
per cent of normal, and this has now dropped to only 30 
per cent in some cases. ; 

Another common explanation of coal shortage is that 
industrial activities over the past year and a half, de- 
spite a very much enlarged coal output, have left sur- 
plus coal stocks in a depleted state. Eastern coal no 
longer moves to Western markets but is shipped far- 
ther East to industrial plants. Illinois coal is being 
shipped to Ohio and as far east as Buffalo. Because 
of the great profitableness of moving ore, lake boats 
which in former years carried eastern coal to the head 
of the lakes have been making the return trip empty 
to save time during the past season. As a result 
Illinois coal is also being shipped to St. Paul, where 
the supply has formerly been almost entirely from the 
East through Duluth and Superior. 

Then there is the intimation that coal brokers have 
contributed to the rise in price of coal by certain 
manipulations, and the fact that the market shows a 
slight easement as the federal investigation gets under 
way indicates that there may be some basis for this 
accusation. With the closing of lake transportation, 
_ those who are buying coal on speculation may gener- 
ally drift into other enterprises and possibly help to 
alleviate the present high prices. Another suggestion 
is that the high price of coal in Iowa is due not so much 
to the increased demand as to the increased production 
costs. 

This combination of causes has meant a serious situ- 
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ation for the large coal users of the Central West. 
Those who have been buying coal in the open market 
have been forced to pay prices in some instances ten 
to fourteen times normal prices. Ordinarily through 
the months of August, September, October and the 
greater part of November screenings have dragged on 
the market, and coal which is now selling for $3.50 to 
$4.50 a ton has been bought for 30 cents to 40 cents 
aton. This year, however, there have been no cheap 
screenings, and those depending on the open market 
for good buys find themselves in the high market time 
with no storage of coal from off-season purchasers on 
hand. Those who have purchased under long-term con- 
tracts have: been more fortunate, but have not escaped 
the general tight condition of the market. While their 
purchase price has remained comparatively low, they 
have in most instances been able to get only a portion 
of the delivery called for in the contract and have con- 
sequently had to resort to the open market for the 
remainder of their requirements and pay enormous 
prices. The amounts of storage coal carried by the 
various electric railways have been as a general condi- 
tion reduced to quantities of little consequence. Buy- 
ing has been forced to comparatively small amounts. 
Limitations as to kind and quality of coal have had 
to be very generally removed, and companies making 
a practice of purchasing coal on B.t.u. basis have been 
glad to get coal of almost any heat value. The great 
demand has also caused a practical cessation of careful 
sorting of coal at the mines, and the companies receiv- 
ing coal under long-term contracts have been forced 
to accept rather inferior grades. 

The indications from various parts of the country 
give little encouragement from which to anticipate any 
reduction in prices. In the South during the past ten 
days the prices have increased. In the Northwest the 
shortage of coal is so pronounced that the docks, facing 
an early exhaustion, are beginning to distribute their 
coal only to the places where the needs are most urgent. 
The car supply in the anthracite fields, in western Penn- 
sylvania, in Ohio, in Indiana and in Illinois is shorter 
than it was three weeks ago, when the market was at 
the climax of its rise, according to the Black Diamond. 
The Burlington Railroad last week fell short of its 
normal performance and compelled a group of its mines 
to close down for two days in mid-week. This is said 
to be an unprecedented situation on that line, which 
is classed now as perhaps the largest coal carrier in 
America. 

The various commissions have advertised their efforts 
to relieve the situation so loudly that the people them- 
selves have come to believe that cars are easier, and 
therein lies a danger. The fact is that the users, ex- 
pecting relief, have to a degree stopped buying because 
the rush of orders was temporarily moderated. The 
buying movement week before last slowed down per- 
ceptibly, and in response thereto in some districts the 
price of coal went off as much as 50 cents a ton. How- 
ever, this reduction in price was only in a few grades 
of coal but gave a softer tone to all the rest of the 
markets. This was only in the Chicago district, and 
when the situation is viewed as a whole the indications 
are that the market is not easing up as the prices in 
the central district would seem to indicate. 


Jitney operators within the city of Houston, Tex., are 
required to have their routes permanently painted 
upon the windshields in letters 3 in. high, according 
to an amendment to the jitney ordinance which became 
effective recently. Objections were made to the passage 
of the amendment, but without effect. 
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MID-YEAR MEETING 
BOSTON 
FEBRUARY 16, 1917 


Secretary Burritt Announces Program for Mid-Year Conference—Engineering Association Committee Ap- 
pointments—Reports of Meetings of the Equipment Committee, T. & T. Executive Committee 
and Engineering Association Standards Committee—Company Section Activities 


Mid-Year Conference Program 


Secretary Burritt has announced the following pro- 
gram for the meeting which is to be held in Boston on 
Feb. 16, 1917, with sessions morning and afternoon. 

(a) Reports of committees. 

(b) Report of committee on social relations. 

Dealing with 
(1) The minimum wage. 
(2) Old-age pensions. 
(3) Employees’ thrift. 
(ec) Prepared discussion of report. 


(d) Paper: “Wage Arbitration and Contracts.” 
(e) Paper: “Salesmanship in the Electric Railway 


Business.” 


Committee Appointments 
ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 


President F. L. Phillips has announced the following 
appointments to committees: 

Equipment—W. G. Gove, Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman; 
L. M. Clark, Indianapolis, Ind., vice-chairman; Wm. E. 
Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. A. Johnson, Chicago, IIl.; 
R. H. Dalgleish, Washington, D. C.; E. W. Holst, Boston, 
Mass.; J. J. Sinclair, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Daniel Durie, 
Connellsville, Pa.; J. R. Ayers, Utica, N. Y. 

Heavy Electric Traction—Hugh Hazelton, New York 
City, chairman; E. B. Katté, New York City; W. S. 
Murray, New Haven, Conn.; C. H. Quinn, Roanoke, Va.; 
L. S. Wells, New York City. 

Power Distribution—C. L. Cadle, Rochester, N. Y.; 
R. H. Rice, Chicago, Ill.; E. J. Blair, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. 
Woods, Boston, Mass.; C. R. Harte, New Haven, Conn. ; 
E. S. Gillette, Aurora, Ill.; C. E. Fritts, Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. H. Libbey, Boston, Mass.; A. Schlesinger, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Power Generation—J. W. Welsh, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman; A. B. Stitzer, New York City, vice-chairman; 
F. S. Freeman, Boston, Mass.; E. H. Scofield, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; G. H. Kelsay, Anderson, Ind.; R. W. 
Eaton, Norwich, Conn.; C. W. DeForest, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; W. C. Slade, Providence, R. I.; E. F. Gould, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Committee to Consider Safety Code of U. S. Bureau 
of Standards—C. L. Cadle, Rochester, N. Y., chairman 
(also chairman of Committee on Power Distribution) ; 
J. W. Welsh, Pittsburgh, Pa., vice-chairman (also chair- 
man of Committee on Power Generation); C. S. Kim- 
ball, Washington, D. C. (also chairman of Committee on 
Buildings and Structures) ; W. G. Gove, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(also chairman of Committee on Equipment); Hugh 
Hazelton, New York City. 


JOINT COMMITTEE 

Block Signals—J. M. Waldron, New York City, chair- 
man; J. W. Brown, Newark, N. J., vice-chairman. 

Engineering Association Members—John Leisenring, 
Springfield, [l.; J. B. Stewart, Jr., Youngstown, Ohio; 
R. C. Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Transportation- and Traffic Association Members— 
J. J. Doyle, Baltimore, Md.; G. K. Jefferies, Indian- 
apolis, ind.; J. J. Brennan, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Co-operation with Manufacturers Urged at 


Equipment Committee Meeting 


At a meeting of the committee on equipment held in 
New York, Dec. 18, 1916, W. G. Gove, chairman, made a 
strong plea for co-operation between the committee on 
equipment and the manufacturers of equipment, of 
whom a number had been invited to have representatives 
at the meeting. Mr. Gove spoke first on the necessity 
for modernizing the Engineering Manual, emphasizing 
the need for consideration of various features on the 
part of the manufacturers’ representatives, who were 
experts in the various branches of engineering therein 
treated. He thought the present time was opportune 
to change the entire tone of the Engineering Associa- 
tion, whose specifications for material would be of little 
value without the advice of the manufacturers, and he 
advocated taking full advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by their admission as members of the American 
Electric Railway Association. In fact, he would not 
care to see any action taken without the approval of 
the manufacturers’ representatives, and for this reason 
wanted to have them attend sub-committee meetings 
and to have their opinions given such consideration as 
would permit unanimous action. If this was impossible, 
every opportunity should be BEQviged for dissenting 
voices to be heard. 

With regard to the detailed eek of revision for the 
Manual, Mr. Gove advocated taking up no new work 
so that the necessary revisions and improvements in 
the association’s standards could be cleaned up at the 
earliest possible date, although this would probably take 
two years’ time. This, he said, was in itself an espe- 
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cially heavy piece of work and would no doubt demand > 


great personal sacrifices on the part of those who would 
have to carry it out. Nevertheless the importance to 
the association was so vital that the committee’s activi- 
ties should not be circumscribed for any cause. 

During the remainder of the committee’s session, at 
which there were present L. M. Clark, Indianapolis, Ind., 
vice-chairman; J. J. Sinclair, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. E. 
Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. A. Johnson, Chicago; Ill.; 
Daniel Durie, Connellsville, Pa.; R. H. Dalgleish, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and representatives of a number of manu- 
facturers, detailed consideration’ was given to the 
various recommendations of previous committees on 
equipment. It was decided that a number of the more 
important suggested revisions be referred to sub-com- 
mittees, which were to be appointed later. 


T. & T. Association Executive Committee 

A fully attended and enthusiastic meeting of this 
committee was held in New York on Dec. 11. There 
were present: lL. C. Bradley, Houston, Texas, presi- 
dent; W. H. Collins, Gloversville, N. Y.; R. P. Stevens, 
Youngstown, Ohio; L. H. Palmer, Pottsville, Pa.; J. J. 
Dempsey, Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. B. Stearns, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; H. C. Donecker, Newark, N. J.; H. B. Potter, 
Boston, Mass., and E. B. Burritt, New York City. 

The most important action taken at the meeting was 
the approval of a plan of organization whereby the 


_ supervision of committee work will be undertaken in 
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groups, each of which will be presided over by a member 
of the executive committee. Details of this plan will be 
given in a later issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 


Engineering Association Standards 
Committee 


As this issue of the paper goes to press the above 
committee is in session in New York with the following 
in attendance: H. H. Adams, Chicago, Ill., chairman; 
C. L. Cadle, Rochester, N. Y.; C. H. Clark, Cleveland, 
Ohio; E. R. Hill, New York City; J. M. Larned, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; John Lindall, Boston, Mass.; G. W. Palmer, 
or. Boston, Mass.; F. R. Phillips, Pittsburgh, LEAP 
Martin Schreiber, Newark, Ni Jk3 di. do olnclainy Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The association was represented by E. B. 
Burritt and C.. W. Stocks. 

After general consideration of the field before it, the 
committee appointed a sub-committee to prepare a new 
plan of procedure in the adoption of standards for 
presentation to the executive committee. This report 
was presented on Thursday and was scheduled for con- 
sideration on Friday afternoon. On Thursday the fol- 
lowing statement of policy was adopted: 


Recognizing that the standards of the American Electric 
Railway Engineering Association should be so framed as to 
meet the needs of the largest possible number of electric 
railway companies, and that material assistance in arriving 
at this end may be obtained from the criticisms and sugges- 
tions of the members of the association who may attempt to 
apply such standards to the conditions on their own prop- 
erty, the Convention of 1913 adopted as Rules 2 and 3 of the 
“Rules for the Adoption of Standards and Recommenda- 
tions” the following: 

“2. The executive committee shall determine what sub- 
jects shall be considered by the association for possible adop- 
tion as standard or recommendations. Suggestions for new, 
or changes in existing, standards or recommendations may 


_ be submitted in writing at any time to the president or secre- 


an of the Engineering Association. 

The secretary shall submit such suggestions to the 
Bie committee at a meeting or by mail. The execu- 
tive committee may refer the suggestions to a proper com- 
mittee with instructions to investigate the subject and 
report to the committee on standards.” 

At this time, when the question of a review and revision 
of existing association standards is up for consideration, 
the committee on standards calls the particular attention of 


all of the members of the association to these provisions. 


The committee appeals for the assistance of every mem- 
ber company. It hopes that in the interests of the industry, 
and the interest of the member company itself, that each 
will make an investigation of the existing standards of the 
association, with the idea of their applicability to their own 
needs and uses, and that after such study has been made 
the association may have the benefit of the criticisms and 
suggestions which arise therefrom. 

The desirability of erecting standards which can be gen- 
erally adopted must be apparent to all executives and 
operators of electric railway properties. They are in the 
interest of economy and efficiency, and such assistance as 
your company may render in the perfection of those already 
created cannot but redound to the interest of every one 
concerned. 


Rk. W. Perkins Addresses Connecticut 
Company Section 


As was mentioned on this page in the issue for Dec. 2, 
one of the speakers at the November meeting of Com- 
pany Section No. 7 was R. W. Perkins, president Shore 
Line Electric Railway. At the time the manuscript of 
Mr. Perkins’ address was not available. Its topic was 
“County Bureaus to Encourage Agricultural Develop- 
ments as They Relate to the Street Railway Industry.” 
The purpose of the address was to interest the electric 
railway men in the opportunities and problems of the 
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farmer to the end that they might co-operate in promot- 
ing the more intensive and extensive agricultural de- 
velopments of their communities. Mr. Perkins showed 
by many statistics that the United States is far behind 
many other countries in agricultural production. He 
explained the plan of the “County League” which is or- 
ganized to encourage agriculture said that the Shore 
Line had contributed to the formation and support of 
this league in four counties in the belief that the crea- 
tion of any form of business activity along this com- 
pany’s line will add to its revenues and that on lines 
where the passenger business permits of operating only 
hourly service, some means must be provided for in- 
creased use of the investment. Intensive farming 
means the employment of more people and an increase 
in railway receipts. Mr. Perkins explained that the 
headquarters of the league are in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, New Haven, and that the dues are $1 
per year. 


Nov. 6 Was Medal Day for Meralco Section 


The feature of the meeting of the Manila Electric 
Railroad & Light Company Section held on Novy. 6 was 
a talk from Vice-President Duffy regarding his ap- 
proaching visit to the United States and the presenta- 
tion by Mr. Duffy to B. H. Blaisdell of the Doherty gold 
medal which had been awarded by the National Electric 
Light Association for the best paper presented before 
a company section. Ten new members were received, 
of whom nine were from the transportation depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Duffy’s talk was of a personal nature, beginning 
with the statement that he was leaving Manila for three 
months partly for business purposes and partly to spend 
Christmas with his family. He expected to attend the 
mid-winter meeting of the association. He took the 
occasion to review the two years’ history of the section 
and congratulated it upon the facts that twice had 
medals been received for papers presented and that the 
membership is 118, which, considering the total number 
of employees (1600) and the cosmopolitan character of 
the membership, is very creditable. 

In presenting the Doherty medal, Mr. Duffy exhibited 
the medal and described it in detail and also carried out 
his promise to present personally the sum of 100 pesos 
to the winner. Not to be outdone by Mr. Duffy in gen- 
erosity, Mr. Blaisdell in turn promised to present a 
similar amount to the next member of the company 
section who received a medal from either the American 
Association or the N.. E. L. A. The entertainment 
features of this meeting were rather unusual, one being 
a volley ball game between the Filipino team from the 
transportation department and the Filipino team from 
the electric department. There were also pillow con- 
tests, silver mining, apple float, four-arm wrestling and 
music from the transportation department orchestra. 


Recent Hampton, Va., Meetings 

At a joint meeting of the railway, gas and electric 
company sections of the Newport News & Hampton Rail- 
way Gas & Electric Company held on Dec. 5 the speak- 
ers were Martin Schreiber, engineer maintenance of way 
Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., and William O. 
Stieff, Galena Signal Oil Company, Reading, Pa. Mr. 
Schreiber outlined the advantages of the company sec- 
tion to a company and its employees and, with the aid 
of lantern slides, described the new terminal in New- 
ark. Mr. Stieff spoke on the necessity for co-operation 
in the maintenance of equipment which he illustrated by 
means of charts. He also gave technical information on 
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the distillation of oils, illustrating this with charts and 
oil samples. 

At the meeting of the railway section held on Nov. 3, 
Wilkie F. Collins, assistant engineer, lectured on units. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Timber Preservation by Pressure 
and Open Tank Processes 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FOREST SERVICE 
FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


MADISON, WIs., Dec. 9, 1916. 
To the Editors: 

The recent installation of a first-class pressure tim- 
ber preserving plant by the Boston Elevated Railway, 
as described by E. W. Bright in the Nov. 18 issue of 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, is an important event 
in the wood preserving industry, as it shows the trend 
of the electric railways toward the use of treated tim- 
ber. In the last year for which statistics were avail- 
able (1911) only 15 per cent of the ties purchased by 
electric railway companies were treated, as compared 
with 24 per cent for the steam roads. 

The Boston Elevated Railway is in a fortunate posi- 
tion in that it can use a comparatively large amount 
of treated timber, and is thus able to construct a wood 
preserving plant. This is beyond the resources of many 
electric railways. There are, however, numerous com- 
mercial plants which are in a position to furnish treated 
ties, and where it is impracticable for a company to 
own its own plant it should seriously consider the next 
best alternative of purchasing ties from a commercial 
plant. This is, as a rule, preferable to operating an 
open-tank plant. Where treated ties are purchased, 
however, a good specification covering the treatment 
should be used, and here the recent specification adopted 
by the American Electric Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation should prove to be of valuable assistance. It is 
also very important to have adequate inspection at the 
treating plant, and if it is impossible for the purchaser 
to hire his own inspector good service may be obtained 
from commercial inspection bureaus. 

Ties should be thoroughly seasoned before they are 
treated and the order for treated ties should be placed 
from nine months to a year before they are needed, to 
enable the plant properly to season the material. In 
some cases it is, of course, possible to purchase thor- 
oughly seasoned ties, but it will be very frequently 
found that commercial treating plants have no seasoned 
ties in stock, and then it is necessary either to treat 
green ones and obtain questionable results or to hold 
up the order until the ties can be properly seasoned. 

In some cases it is not practicable for a company to 
invest the amount of money required for a suitable 
pressure plant or to purchase its treated ties from a 
commercial plant. In this case the only alternative is 
to install an open-tank plant. The penetrations and ab- 
sorptions usually obtainable with an open-tank plant 
are inferior to those obtainable in a pressure plant and, 
hence, equally good results should not be expected. If a 
uniform penetration of an inch or more of creosote is 
obtained the ties may be expected to resist decay for 
fifteen or twenty years, provided mechanical wear is 
not sufficient to cause their removal sooner. If a pene- 
tration of 1% to 1 in. is secured it is probable that the 
average life of moderately durable species under light 
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traffic would be from ten to twelve years. A penetra- 


tion of less than 14 in. would, under light traffic, prob- ; 
ably add from two to five years more than the average 


life that could be expected from the ties if used with- 
out treatment. The penetration which can be obtained 
by the open-tank process with different species will vary 
with the amount of sapwood present and the condition 
of the wood. In general, however, if well seasoned, 
such easily treated species as lodgepole pine, western 
yellow pine, and loblolly pine can be given a thorough 


treatment by the open-tank process, while Douglas fir, — 


hemlock, tamarack, and spruce can be given a thin 
treatment with creosote. Hence, while the open-tank 
process has its limitations, its use should be consid- 
ered by those companies not in a position to install 
their own treating plants or to purchase treated ma- 
terial under contract. CLYDE H. TEESDALE, 

In Charge, Section of Wood Preservation. 


The Toledo Meeting of the C. E. R. A. 


INDIANAPOLIS & CINCINNATI TRACTION CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 11, 1916. 
To the Editors: 

I read somewhat with surprise the first editorial in 
your number of Dec. 2, 1916. Your paper is usually 
so accurate and has always taken so much interest in 
and given so much support to the Central Electric Rail- 
way Association that I think the editorial referred to 
deserves some notice. 

The meeting of the association held at Toledo on 
Noy. 23-24, 1916, was indeed a very notable meeting, 
especially in the character of the program, which was 
replete with excellent papers from start to finish and 
discussions of the various papers. The interest taken 
in the meeting throughout was much more than usual, 
although the association meetings always receive great 
attention. 

The suggestion in your editorial that “real progress 
was made by the managers” is certainly correct, but it 
was not a managers’ meeting only. As is always the 
case, a good many attending did not register, but the 
registration of attendance of railway men shows that 
there were 6 master mechanics, 3 power superintendents, 
3 track superintendents, 11 general managers, 8 super- 
intendents, 2 purchasing agents, 2 presidents and 27 
miscellaneous. The registration of supply men shows 
that there were 7 engineers, 24 salesmen, 4 special men 
and 5 miscellaneous. From this you will see that the 
attendance was quite well distributed in the various 
lines and, in fact, the papers and the discussion of them 
disclosed this. It is seldom that as good discussion of 
papers is secured at any association meeting. 

CHARLES L. HENRY, President. 


[We are glad to give space to Mr. Henry’s letter, as 
the editorial in question was upon a subject which we 
should be glad to see further discussed—namely, the 
best kind of an organization for a sectional association. 
There was no intention in the editorial of reflecting 
upon the character of the Toledo meeting. In fact, the 
excellence of the engineering papers presented there, 
as well as at previous meetings of the C. E. R. A., sug: 
gested the desirability of a larger attendance of engi- 
neers and the best means for securing it. There are so 
many active sectional associations to which the question 
of programs and best organization applies that the sub- 
ject is an important one. Incidentally, the official 
registration at Toledo shows that the actual number of 
master mechanics and electrical engineers at the meet- 


ing did not differ materially from the off-hand estimate - 


given in the editorial.—EDs. ] 
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Some Recent Advances in 


EQUIPMENT AND ITS MAINTENANCE 


Inspecting and Recording Car Troubles Save Money on Interurban System—Different 
Stokers Show Highest Economy Under Different Loads—Inexpensive Cone for Pouring 
Pitch Joints in Pavements Proves Satisfactory in Brooklyn—Fare Recorder Shows Pas- 
senger Miles and Money Collected—Regulator Gives Constant Current for Car Lights 


(Contributions from the Men in the Field Are Solicited and Will Be Paid for at Special Rates.) 


Device for Pouring Pitch Joints in 
Pavements 


The Sheet Iron Cone Described Costs About $4 and 
Greatly Facilitates a Troublesome Job 


BY R. C. CRAM 
Assistant Hngineer Way and Structure Department Brooklyn 


apid Transit System 

There has always been more or less difficulty in pour- 
ing pitch in pavements requiring pitch and pebble 
joints, due to the quite general use of some form of pail 
or can having a nose or spout. Such cans are rather 
unwieldy and in using them it is not easy to control 
the flow of pitch either as to direction or as to amount. 
Thus much material is wasted by being spread over the 
heads of the paving blocks instead of passing into the 
joints. 

The device shown in detail in the accompanying 
sketches is called a “pitch-pouring cone” and it has been 
developed for the purpose of obviating some of the diffi- 
culties incidental to the use of pitch joints. The design 
was originated, according to the writer’s understand- 
ing, by N. H. Johnson, who is connected with the Hast- 
ings Pavement Company, of New York City. It is now 
in quite general use for pouring pitch and pebble joints 
in granite pavement and has also been used for the same 
purpose in connection with pitch joints in wood blocks 
and asphalt block pavements. 

The photograph reproduced herewith shows the tool 


PITCH-POURING CONE IN OPERATION 


in use pouring joints in a lug wood block pavement, 
where it was also used for pouring sand in the joints to 
a depth of about % in. prior to the pouring of the pitch, 
the sand being used to prevent the pitch from running 
under the blocks. 

This cone can be used to advantage in windy weather 
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DETAILS OF PITCH-POURING CONE IN USE ON BROOKLYN RAPID 
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by setting up a three-leaf box screen similar to that 
used to screen the flame of an are welder, on the wind- 
ward side of the work. These tools cost about $4 each 
in half-dozen lots, and are made for this company by a 
local sheet-iron worker. 


Modern Practice in Mechanical 
Boiler Stoking 


The Author Sums Up the Situation and Mentions 
the Merits and Limitations of the Several 
Types of Mechanical Stoker 


BY JOHN VAN BRUNT 


Chief Engineer Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


The study and application of scientific means for 
firing and burning coal is comparatively a new science. 
In the last few years it has undergone radical changes. 
Many improvements have been made in the leading 
types of automatic stoker on the market, and some four 
or five distinctly new stokers have been developed. 

We may divide the various machines offered for the 
consideration of boiler plant owners into two general 
classes, overfeed and underfeed. Of the overfeed vari- 
eties we may further make a subdivision into four 
classes as follows: 

1. The straight overfeed stoker, providing means for 
mechanically feeding the coal downward on an inclined 
grate by gravity to a dump grate set at the bridge wall 
in the rear of the furnace. 

2. The side-feed types which, by means of placing 
the stoker out in front of the boiler usually in a “Dutch 
oven,” provide charging boxes on each side of the grate 
which supply coal through movable gates to inclined 
grates. These have their lowest point in the center of 
the furnace, where a clinker grinder revolving slowly 
continuously discharges the refuse. 

3. That type which provides for charging the coal 
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from the front end of the furnace on an inclined grate 
built up in a series of steps or shelves, alternate grate 
bars having forward and backward motion which may 
be adjusted over a reasonable range. This provides 
means for agitating the fuel. bed and working the burn- 
ing coke toward the rear of the furnace, where the 
resultant refuse is deposited on the ordinary dump 
plates used in this type of stoker. In this type means 
are provided for cooling the grates by the circulation 
of water through pipes cast in them and connected with 
the water drum of the boiler. The water flowing into 
the bars is automatically checked when they are filled 
and discharge is made into the steam drum of the 
boiler. This stoker sometimes employs forced draft. 

4. The chain or traveling grate, consisting of an end- 
less series of links actuated in their travel by gears and 
sprockets which keep the fuel constantly moving toward 
the rear of the furnace and there discharge the ash. 

The operation of these several types of stoker is 
excellent in many plants. They are logically the next 
step in advance of hand firing. They provide a means 
of introducing fuel into the furnace and consuming it 
without opening and closing the furnace doors, thereby 
increasing the economy and efficiency of the furnace, 
and one type further provides a means of cooling the 
grates. In many cases they leave nothing to be de- 
sired, especially where the load is steady and sudden 
demands for very high overloads are not made. 

If we could point out any weakness it would be that 
practically all of these types depend upon natural draft, 
and are therefore limited as to capacity and not capable 
of the high degree of flexibility which we find in the 
forced draft apparatus; also that when forced they 
produce an objectionable quantity of smoke. 

The principle of the underfeed stoker is radically 
different from any of the above. In all coal there is a 
larger or smaller proportion of gas. When green coal 
is charged into the furnace, the first thing that takes 
place is the liberation of this gas. Unless means are 


provided for igniting the gas, it passes on through the 


boiler and up the stack, as is the case in hand firing and 
to some extent in overfeeding. Inasmuch as some of 
the coals burned in ordinary practice have a gas content 
of about 32 per cent, it will be readily seen that the 
loss of this valuable combustible is a considerable waste. 

In the overfeed types of stoker the means adopted 
for igniting and utilizing this gas embrace the construc- 
tion of a firebrick arch over the fire, which becomes 
incandescent. The function of this arch is to ignite 
the gas as it travels upward when the furnace is 
charged. Although the overfeed stoker is cheaper in 
first cost than any of the underfeed stokers on the 
market, there is a question in the mind of the writer 
as to whether the up-keep cost of rebuilding these arches 
does not in the long run offset to a considerable degree 
any saving that may be made in the first cost of in- 
stallation. The theory of underfeeding is based on the 
primary combustion of the coal in a manner that allows 
the recovery and utilization of these gases without em- 
ploying expensive arches. In the first type of commer- 
cially practical underfeed stoker the coal was fed into 
the furnace by means of a screw conveyor. The fuel 
was then deposited on dead or open grates along the 
sides of the retort and air was admitted only through 
tuyere blocks on the retort sides. For boiler practice 
ten to twenty years ago such a method of firing was 
adequate. No means, however, for dumping refuse was 
provided, nor was air admitted under pressure at any 
point in the furnace except along the sides of the retort. 
’ Although in some rare instances side dumps were pro- 
vided, absence of means for mechanically spreading the 
fire limited their usefulness. 
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With the increased use of electric power and the in- | 
stallation of stokers in power plants where the load is 
very irregular, the limitations of this type of stoker 
became increasingly obvious. It had very little flexi- 
bility and the refuse from the fire had to. be hoed out 
through the furnace door in the same manner as with 
a hand-fired furnace. Therefore, while it was possible 
to increase the rating of the boiler materially by multi- 
plying the number of stokers installed under a given 
sized unit and increasing the speed of the worm, there 
was no practical means provided for removing the 
refuse without throwing the boiler out of line. 

Efforts were then bent toward developing a stoker — 
which would satisfactorily perform the following func- — 
tions: (1) Spread the fire mechanically and do away 
with hand manipulation; (2) provide for the admission 
of heated air over the entire furnace underneath the 
fire; and (3) discharge ash without interrupting the 
operation of the boiler. 

These results are accomplished by a stoker introduced 
about ten years ago. The mechanical spreading of the 
fire is accomplished by means of alternately moving 
and fixed bars. 
with and the feed is accomplished by providing a sliding — 
bottom with a pusher block at the throat of the hopper. 
This moving bottom extends the whole length of the 
retort and reciprocates with the movement of the grate 
bars. With this type of stoker an absolutely uniform 
feed from front to back and from side to side is as- 
sured in all furnaces. Unlike most of the stokers both 
overfeed and underfeed there is no considerable pitch — 
to this stoker. It is level from front to back with a 
slight slope from the retort toward the side walls, but 
the fire bed is practically level. It depends in no degree 
upon gravity for any part of its operation, all of its 
function being mechanical. A feature of advantage in 
this stoker is adaptability to very wide furnaces with- 
out adding to the number of retorts. / 

The grate bars are hollow and air is forced from the 
wind-box opening at the end of the bar, along through 
the bar toward the side walls. It is then discharged 
underneath the grates into an auxiliary heated-air 
chamber, then passed upward through narrow openings 
between the grate bars, thus providing an intensely 
active grate area throughout the furnace and also cool- — 
ing the bars. 

Dump trays along the side walls collect the refuse 
as it is pushed down by the moving grate bars, which are 
the only parts of the stoker that are not under forced 
draft. This.refuse is allowed to accumulate and burn 
out until the operator of the machine sees fit to clean 
fires. These dump trays are operated by the simple 
movement of a lever outside the furnace, which drops 
the plate and discharges the refuse into the ash pit or 
the hopper below. Cleaning periods vary with the con- 
ditions at various plants, depending somewhat upon the 
grade of coal used as well as the load. 

Another type of underfeed stoker is known as the 
multiple-retort type, of which there are several on the 
market. The multiple-retort stokers take us back to the 
general principle involved in overfeeding; that is, the 
law of gravity is utilized to a greater or less degree 
in spreading the fuel. They differ from the overfeed 
type in the respect that the green coal is forced up 
underneath the front end of the fuel bed, instead of 
being introduced on a coking plate. This stoker also 
embraces the advantage, as do all underfeed stokers, of 
dispensing with the firebrick arch. After the coal has 
been forced underneath the fire at the front end gravity 
is depended upon almost entirely to accomplish the 
spreading of the fire. 

At the back end of the furnace at the bottom of the 
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inclined grates are dump plates. These are usually 
operated by hand-thrown levers at the front of the 
stoker, but in some cases where heavy duty is demanded 
they are mechanically operated. All of the refuse is 
concentrated at the extreme back of the furnace, 


: ‘ ‘and it is natural that the trend should be in the direction 
of a mechanical means for discharging refuse. 


A feature claimed for this stoker is that it may be 
adapted to very wide boilers by simply adding retorts 
or units. Between retorts there is a space about equal 
to the width of a retort, which is filled with tuyere 
blocks, and these are slotted at the sides to admit forced 
draft. The air is not heated, but considerable overloads 
may be carried upon this stoker. 

This description will in the main cover the other types 
of multiple retort stokers, noting such slight exceptions 
as a difference in the form and operation of the plungers 
and auxiliary plungers, and the fact that in some types 
corrugated tuyeres are used and in others the sides 
of the retorts have a movement forward and backward, 
which adds to the rapidity and positiveness of distribut- 
ing the coked fuel. There are, of course, other stokers 
that embrace modifications of these ideas and combina- 
tions of the principles embraced in overfeeding and 
underfeeding, but the main lines of design are clearly 
exemplified above. 

In considering the relative merits of various types of 
stoker, we should remember that the overfeed stoker is 
limited in its-capacity as to overloads. Moreover, even 
with the forced draft stokers the general character of 
the fuel to be used and the overloads required should 
be carefully considered. A coal that is high in ash, 
having a soft clinker which is likely to form in great 
masses, should be burned upon a stoker which will be 
easy to clean and which will so deposit the refuse that 
it may be reached by the operator in the easiest possible 
manner and broken down and discharged with the least 
trouble and interruption to the boiler. Ability to handle 
high overloads is merely a matter of getting coal into 
the furnace with sufficient air for proper combustion 
and keeping the fire clean. 

To sum the matter up in a few words, we find in the 
case of the overfeed stoker, low first cost with capacity 
limited to natural-draft conditions, and: with the forced- 
draft stoker, somewhat greater first cost, but a very 
considerable increase in capacity and efficiency, and in 
at least one case practically equal simplicity of design 
and operation. 


Fastening Feeder Pipes to Vertical 


Columns 


BY G. B. TANIS 
Electrical Department, Brooklyn Rapid Transit System 

Among the several possible methods of fastening 
feeder pipes to poles and other vertical members, the 
one shown in the accompanying illustration which was 
used for fastening a number of pipes to the column 
of an elevated structure is exceptionally neat and 
durable. 

In the eeheme illustrated, four 3-in. x 5-in. oak blocks 
are held in place by means of two 34-in. bolts, which 
also hold the ends of %-in. x 2-in. wrought-iron straps 
clamping a row of pipes. The pipes on the adjoining 
side of the column are held in position by straps of the 
same size which, however, have only one bolt located in 
the center. 

For the purpose of furnishing insulation, preventing 
the rivets from wearing holes in the pipes under vibra- 
tion, and providing a ready means for attaching other 
pipes when desired, it has been found expedient to 
place wooden blocks between the pipes and the columns. 
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For 500,000 and 1,000,000-cire. mil feeders the pipes 
are usually 3 in. in diameter and galvanized. All bolts, 
nuts and washers are galvanized and the steel traps re- 


VIEW OF PIPES CLAMPED TO 
COLUMN OF ELEVATED 
STRUCTURE 


SCHEME FOR CLAMPING PIPES 
ON COLUMNS OR 
POLES 


ceive two shop coats of paint and one coat to match the 
structure when installed. 

In most cases only one holder is used, this being 
placed a few feet from the top of. the pipes which are 
about 15 ft. above the ground. The lower ends of the 
pipes are concreted in the sidewalk or road. 


Fare Recorder for Interurban Service 


Gives Passenger Mileage Direct 


Twelve cars on the 45-mile Crawfordsville division of 
the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany have been equipped with Bonham fare recorders 
for registering passenger fares and traffic data. These 
recorders provide a means of obtaining the passenger 
miles traveled, as well as a record of when and where 
the travel takes place. The recorders consist of a 
mechanism which prints on an ordinary adding machine 


FARE RECORDER MOUNTED ON CENTER BULKHEAD OF 
INTERURBAN CAR 
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paper strip the origin and destination of each passenger 
ride, and at the same time the mileage between these 
two points and the cash fare collected. 

This is done by setting two hands on the dial of the 
register, one at the starting point and the other at the 
destination point and making the registration. The dial 
is marked.to record the points on the line by 44-mile 
stops designated by number. As the conductor collects 
the fare he sets the two hands from any part of the car 
by means of rods extending the length of the car, and 
registers cash fares on one side of the device and ticket 
fares on the other. The ticket fares are recorded as to 
beginning and end of the ride and mileage, but with 
the cash item omitted. This is clearly shown on the 
accompanying record taken on a limited run between 
Crawfordsville and Indianapolis. At the top of the 
strip, when the conductor puts in his key, the date, 
train number, opening number of cash fares and open- 
ing number of total passengers are recorded. These 
are repeated at 
the bottom of 
the strip with 
the changes in 
fare numbers 
when the rec- 
ord is removed 
ct the end of 
the trip. The 
titles to the 
several columns 
have been print- 
ed in to explain 
their signifi- 
cance for the 
purposes of 
this “antic ire: 
The conductors 
remove these 
strips from the 
recorder after 
each strip. This 
is an  advan- 
tage, for they 
can check up 
and note any 
errors made on 
their part, or if any defects have developed in the re- 
corder they can report at once to the dispatcher and 
have the car taken out of service. 

The record on this plain adding machine strip with 
six registrations to the inch introduces a saving in 
paper and printing over the common duplex receipt sys- 
tem and gives the total passenger miles directly by 
simply adding the mileage figures. The conductor him- 
self checks by subtracting the differences between the 
opening and closing cash fares and total fares, giving 
a figure which should represent the number of tickets 
he should have for that trip. The cash figures are 
totaled on the T. H., I. & E. system by a girl and a 
comptometer in the auditor’s office. 

The ease of obtaining the passenger-miles by means 
of this recorder offers great possibilities for various 
traffic studies. The mileage may be compiled complete 
each day or the records kept and footed at any time 
when a traffic study is to be made. L. T. Hixson, 
auditor Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction 
Company, has found it impracticable to compile such a 
study each day, but instead he keeps the individual 
conductors’ reports, and when a traffic study is desired 
it is a simple matter to go through the particular runs 
in question and obtain complete data as to passenger- 
miles and time and places of heavy and light travel. 
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Regulating Voltage for Car Lighting | 


An Automatic Regulator Which Varies Resistance in § 


Series with Car Lamps 


Voltage variation renders lighting unsatisfactory in — | 


many cases, particularly on interurban lines. Where 


through service is given, it is especially important to 


supply illumination suitable to permit reading. Where 
the density of traffic over a line is great enough to 
warrant the investment in sufficient copper, reasonably 
good lighting can be furnished. Otherwise there re- 


REGULATOR INCLOSED IN STEEL CASE FOR MOUNTING IN 
MOTORMAN’S CAB 


mains only the storage battery, which is expensive to 
install and maintain, or some kind of automatic regu- 
lating device. 

Two years ago the general manager of the Milwaukee 
Northern Railway, realizing the need of some means of 
voltage regulation for car-lighting, installed for trial 
the Watson car regulator on one of its cars operating 
in limited service between Sheboygan and Milwaukee, 
Wis. Later, when repairs and inspection made it neces- 
sary to take this car off the regular evening run, the 
complaints about poor lighting were so numerous and 
insistent that the management had ample evidence of 
the public’s appreciation of the better lighting afforded 
by the car with the trial equipment, and proceeded 
gradually to equip all of the cars with the same system. 
Mention was made of this type of regulator in the 
annual convention number of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL of Sept. 30, 1916, page 612. 

In general this system of regulation comprises a 
series of electromagnetic relays operating to cut in or 


Trolley 
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SIMPLIFIED DIAGRAM OF REGULATOR CIRCUIT AND CONNECTIONS 


cut out resistances in series with the lamps, as the line 
voltage varies to maintain a practically constant cur- 
rent. As the current ordinarily used with headlights 
is approximately 4 amp., this was adopted as the value 
best suited to the regulated system. The regulator con- 
sists of twelve relays, only ten of which are used for 
ordinary operation. Each cuts in or out of the circuit a 
resistance of 7 ohms. With full line voltage all of the 
resistors are in the circuit, and there are then 280 volts 
across the regulator. The Milwaukee Northern Rail- 
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way operates with a 650-volt trolley pressure, so that 
the system includes the standard regulator in series 
with eleven 4-amp. 19-volt lamps and the 4-amp. 80-volt 
headlight, together with the four 80-volt marker lights, 
which are connected in parallel. Two extra 19-volt 


‘lamps.-are installed in the baggage compartment, and as 


the eleven interior car lights, the headlight, the regula- 
tor and the markers require the 650-volt trolley poten- 
tial, each of the two baggage compartment lamps is cut 
into the circuit by means of a three-way switch, which, 
at the same time, cuts out a lamp mounted on the front 


6-100 Watt 4Amp, 
Auxiliary 25Volt Lamps ° 


2-4Amp, 6Volt Signal Lights 


GENERAL WIRING DIAGRAM OF LIGHTING SYSTEM 
INCLUDING REGULATOR 


bulkhead in the smoking compartment. The two lamps 
in the baggage compartment serve the purpose of afford- 
ing an extra lamp which can be inserted in place of any 
of the interior car lamps in addition to giving the 
motorman light as needed. 

All calculations for normal operation are based on 
ten relays, the two extra relays being provided to give 
added safety during voltage surges, or for use if some 
of the lamps are “shorted” out. With a maximum 
trolley voltage of 680 across the total lamp resistance 
of 100 ohms and the 70 ohms total regulator resistance 
the current is 4 amp. The relays are adjusted for a 
10 per cent regulation. When the voltage drops to 612 
there are 3.6 amp. flowing, at which time one relay 
operates, cutting out of the circuit a resistance of 7 
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SAMPLE SECTIONS OF GRAPHICAL VOLTAGE AND CURRENT 
RECORDS FROM ACTUAL RUN 


ohms and permitting the current to increase to 3.75 
amp. Continued drop of the trolley voltage causes each 
of the successive relays to cut out a resistor and bring 
the current back to nearly the normal value. For rising 
voltage the reverse operation takes place. 

The average working current is about 5 per cent 
below the normal rating of 4 amp., insuring long life 
of the lamps. 

The relays are interlocked, being made to operate in 
proper sequence by an electrical lockout coil on each 
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relay, which strengthens the magnetic pull. The re- 
sistor, cut in or out by each relay when it operates, is 
wired in series with the lockout coil of the relay next 
to function, and both are short-circuited by the arma- 
ture of the relay. The relays are all set at the same 
operating value, but when the current decreases so that, 
say, No. 10 relay functions and cuts out its resistor, 
R10, the armature also short-circuits the lockout coil, 
L9, of the next relay No. 9, leaving this relay with a 
weaker magnetic pull, and thus ready to operate if the 
current value decreases further. The consecutive opera- 
tion of the relays is, therefore, entirely automatic and 
positive. When the trolley first makes contact, the 
inrush of current causes all of the relays to “pick up,” 
because all are in series, and being de-energized, all 
armatures are down, keeping resistors and lockout coils 
cut out. Then as this action cuts in all of the resistors, 
and all lockout coils except that on the relay first to 
operate, No. 10, the current drops, and if the trolley 
voltage is not a maximum, the relays quickly adjust 
themselves to the existing voltage. 

For dimming the headlights within city limits, a lamp 
is connected in parallel with the headlight, reducing the 
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current flowing through the latter, since the total cur- 
rent is regulated to 4 amp. If the headlight burns out 
and no 80-volt lamp is available, the run is completed 
by inserting one of the spare 19-volt lamps and the two 
extra relays of the regulator take care of the excess 
voltage. 

The installation of the regulator system may not 
require the rewiring of the car lighting. circuit. If 
the series system has been used with a comparatively 
few large-size lamps, the rewiring consists in running 
a single wire through the car. Another wire is run 
from the regulator to the mid-point of the interior 
lighting circuit, to give precaution against the loss of 
the headlight and the car being thrown in darkness by 
the failure of one of the lamps in the series. This is 
done by the provision of a resistance equivalent to that 
of half of the car lamps, which the motorman can insert 
by simply throwing a single-pole, double-throw switch 
in his compartment. In either one position or the 
other this switch restores half the lamps of the car, and 
thus affords some light while the defective lamp is 
being located and replaced by the spare lamp in the 
baggage compartment. 

The above description gives the particular application 
of the regulator to the Milwaukee Northern Railway, 
but the system is flexible and permits the use of many 
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other combinations of lamp sizes and number of lamps 
the only limitations being the wattage available. From 
this amount must be deducted the watts dissipated in 
the regulator and headlight, leaving the wattage avail- 
able for the interior car lighting. For this the possible 
combination of lamp sizes and number of lamps for the 
particular trolley voltage is determined by the simple 
law governing, viz., that as lamps of higher voltage are 
selected fewer need be used. If fewer lamps are de- 
sired than one sufficient to dissipate the energy avail- 
able for car lighting, the remainder can be dissipated 
in heat in a resistor or preferably for overlighting 
the car. 

The Watson regulator is manufactured for the Car 
Lighting Improvement Company of Milwaukee by the 
Cutler Hammer Manufacturing Company, and Holden 
& White of Chicago are the general sales agents. 


A New Type of Astatic Meter 


A complete line of laboratory, portable and switch- 
board meters is now being made by the Hickok Elec- 
trical Instrument Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
laboratory and portable standard instruments are of the 
astatic dynamometer type, made in ranges up to 750 
volts and 100 amp. The astatic feature is obtained by 

using two complete 


elements so con- 
nected that their 
polarities are 180 


deg. apart. Any field 
increasing the torque 
in one element will 
decrease the torque 
an equal amount in 
the other element, 
and as the elements 
are in series, the de- 
flection will not be 
affected. The mov- 
ing coils are mount- 
ed as usual with 
their springs fastened to a fixed frame. The field coils, 
however, are manually revolvable by a button at the top 
of the instrument. A secondary pointer is attached to 
the field coils and by holding this pointer over the indi- 
cating pointer, the field coils are kept at right angles to 
the moving coils with any reading of the meter. This 


MOVING ELEMENT OF ALTERNATING- 
CURRENT SWITCHBOARD METER, 
SHOWING FIELD AND 
MOVABLE COILS 


HICKOR ELECTRICAT, INSTRUMENT FOS 
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DIRECT-CURRENT SWITCHBOARD METER OF HORIZONTAL 
EDGEWISE TYPE 


gives the wattmeters a uniformly spaced scale and the 
voltmeters and ammeters a scale which advances, uni- 
formly with the square of the current. 

Horizontal edgewise patterns and round patterns are 
designed for switchboard work. The alternating-cur- 
rent type contains a dynamometer movement made up 
of a fixed field coil and a moving coil as the illustration 
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on this page shows. The direct-current type, which is § 
shown in another illustration, operates upon the § 
d’Arsonval principle, and has a small, light and etree 
moving coil. A “dead beat” quality in all these models § 
is secured by the use of a light aluminum vane. 


‘e 
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Safety First in Switchboard 
Construction § 


Manufacturers of electrical apparatus have beet 
among the foremost in propagating and practicing the | 
safety-first idea. The General Electric switchboard — 


shown in the illustration on this page is a product made a 
with this idea in mind. All live parts except meter 
receptacles are inaccessible from the front of the board. — 
A most important development is the mounting of the 4 
field switches on the back of the board. The switch is — 
operated by a handle in front of the board and the 

operator is protected from injury by the are or by com- | 


SWITCHBOARD SHOWING PROTECTED FIELD SWITCHES AND. 
OTHER SAFETY FEATURES 


ing into contact with live parts. For testing instru- 
ments the board is provided with calibrating receptacles 
into which may be inserted plugs connected to the stand- 
ard instruments. Removable screw plug fuses provide 
for the replacement of secondary potential transformer 
fuses from the front of the board. 

Grillwork screens with locked doors afford protection 
against accidental contact with live parts in the rear. 
Disconnecting switches are used between all oil circuit 
breakers and busbars and provide convenient and rapid 
means for isolating the breakers when inspecting, chang- 
ing oil or repairing. 


The police authorities of Louisville, Ky., have been 
asked by the Louisville Railway and the school officials 
to undertake to control rowdyism on the part of school 
boys on their way to and from school. One of the fa- 
vorite pastimes of the boys, especially where they ride 
on the trailers, is to “rock the boat” by jumping up and 
and down as if they were operating a see-saw. They 
have frequently rocked single truck cars off the tracks 
and otherwise made trouble. Their latest escapade, 
however, occurred recently when their. “rocking” 
broke the trailer away from the motor car of the 
“school kids’ special” from the Highlands. The motor- 
man noticed at once that something was wrong and 
shut off the current. As he slowed down the wild 
trailer caught up with his car and in the collision 
that resulted at least twelve pupils were injured. 
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Financial and Corporate 


FRANCHISE PROPOSAL MADE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Horace Lowry, President Minneapolis Street Railway, Sub- 
mits Tentative Ordinance—Surrender of Existing 
Grant and a Partnership With City Suggested 


Horace Lowry, president of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Street Railway, on Dec. 8 submitted to the City Council, 
in response to its request, a draft of a proposed franchise 
together with an inventory of the company’s properties 
and an explanatory letter. The draft has been referred 
to the franchise committee. Mr. Lowry’s letter follows in 
part: 

“We submit herewith draft of proposed franchise based 
on transportation at cost, together with detailed inventory 
and appraisal of the property of the company as of Jan. 
1521916. 

“The franchise ordinance which we submit should not 
be considered a complete and final instrument, for the rea- 
son that during consideration and discussion by your hon- 
orable body many items in the interest of the city as well 
as of this company will develop, but we hope it will be 
found reasonably complete and helpful, and the founda- 
tion for a final draft. 

“The basis of the proposed franchise is the surrender 
of the company’s existing franchise and entering into a 
partnership agreement between the city and the company 
to secure for the people of Minneapolis transportation at 
cost and proper control of the service, improvement and 
development of the street railway system, with the right 
reserved by the city to purchase and take over and operate 
the street railway system if it so elects. 

“The necessity for a revision of the terms of the exist- 
ing franchise is apparent from the constantly growing de- 
mands for new extensions to the present system. In addi- 
tion there is the natural advantage to the city of making 
a new contract at this time, in order that it may partici- 
pate in the company’s surplus earnings, these earnings 
to be used either in fare reduction, creation of a fund for 
the ultimate purchase of the property, or for general re- 
duction of taxation, as the city may decide. 

“The entire surplus of this company, except the actual 
cash on hand, has, during the past few years, been invested 
in additions to plant and the extension of lines, and funds 
are not now available for that purpose. No additional 
bonds can be issued or sold under any existing mortgages 
or trust deed. 

“It now seems proper and logical that we should briefly 
outline what, in our opinion, will be required in the way of 


_ additional capital prior to 1923. The normal growth of 


Minneapolis will require about fifty additional cars each 
year. The operation of these cars will make necessary 
additional power plant capacity, etc., at a cost of not less 
than $10,000 per car, completely equipped and placed in 
service. This alone means an annual cost for new capital 
of not less than $500,000. 

“The constant additions to permanent pavements of the 
streets by the city adds another heavy burden, of which 
this company must bear its part. This, according to our 
experience, will amount to not less than 10 miles of single 
track per year. Under average conditions the new con- 
struction will cost $400,000 annually. 

“All of the above will be required without building any 
new lines or extensions. The company is now confronted 
with a demand for the construction of new lines and ex- 
tensions aggregating nearly 40 miles of track, or an in- 
crease of 20 per cent over the present track mileage in 
Minneapolis. The construction and equipment of these new 
lines and extension will cost not less than $3,000,000. 

“Tn 1919 the management of this company must be pre- 
pared to pay a mortgage of $5,000,000.. 
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Construction News 


“We summarize the above items as follows: 


New capital required during the years 1917, 1918 and 1919: 
Normal requirements for additional cars, equipment 
and. paying, at $900,000 per year... oi... ee ee ws $2,700,000 
Construction and equipment of new lines and extensions 3,000,000 
5,000,000 


Bfaiieiepnlal= as is Wapeteeaase ite olds avelotertije) bye unevaseverskertiecsiots)s $10,700,000 


“Tt is our best judgment that this company must in the 
public interest be in a position to finance itself permanently 
to the extent of not less than $15,000,000 to meet its re- 
quirements for the coming seven years. It cannot finance 
itself on an economical or permanent basis without a sat- 
isfactory agreement with the city which will give investors 
confidence in its securities. 

“The capital value of the company’s property, as ap- 
praised by its engineers, is as follows: 


Capital invested in the property, being cost to reproduce 


Dy sical PNOVMEr by, MO W seri wiecdeace sche cdesliaceheass ily eicouataus acavslaae $28,717,033 
Capital invested in the development of the property.... 5,311,462 
Value of water power leaSeS.i... cei ee ce twee eee 1,294,881 

Total vale GE the? Property we wel eaceets ack Deke $35,323,376 


A detailed inventory and appraisal was submitted in sep- 
arate volumes which accompanied the letter. 

In the tentative franchise draft the company fixes the 
life of the new grant at thirty years from Jan. 1, 1918. 
The grant, however, would continue for another thirty 
years in the event of the failure of the city to condemn the 
property or to exercise its option to purchase. In section 
2 is left a blank for the.insertion of the details with re- 
spect to the extensions and new lines which the company 
may during the negotiations obligate itself to build. It is 
provided that the cost and expense of the new construction 
be borne and paid by the company, but that it be added 
to the capital value. These expenditures are to be certified 
by the city comptroller to the Council for approval. 

It is proposed to fix the single fare at 5 cents for a con- 
tinuous trip in one direction for each passenger more than 
six years old, non-transferable transfers to be given only 
on the payment of cash fare. The city is to have the 
right, however, to apply its share of the surplus earnings 
of the company to the reduction of fares, with power vested 
in the company to restore the original rate on thirty days’ 
notice whenever the operating income is insufficient in 
either half of the year to pay one-half of the company’s 
annual minimum interest return. In the event of the 
restoration to the original fare because of the inadequacy 
of any reduced rate, the losses to the company are all to 
be made good before another reduction is ordered. 

A blank is left for the insertion of the capital value as 
it is finally agreed upon. It is proposed that the company 
be guaranteed a return of 7 per cent on the total capital 
value as agreed upon. After such payment to the com- 
pany the remainder of the earnings is to be divided by 
the company and the city equally each year until July 1, 
1923. For each of the remaining years of the original 
grant the city is to receive 75 per cent of the divisible 
surplus and the company 25 per cent. The right of pur- 
chase is reserved to the company on a year’s notice on the 
basis of the value as agreed upon for the property as of 
the time of the dating of the franchise, plus the additions 
to capital value as certified to from time to time. 

A city street railway commissioner is proposed. There 
are suggestions for the operation of a reserve for renewals 
and depreciation. In the event that the city shall not have 
purchased or acquired the property at the time of the ex- 
piration of the franchise, the city is to have the right to 
take over the property on the payment of the capital value 
or to transfer such right to others. The agreement in its 
final form is to go before the voters for their approval. 
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ATLANTA’S REIGN OF TERROR 


Law and Order Finally Prevail Over Campaign of Vio- 
lence in Which Thirty-one Cars Are 
Dynamited 


With the election on Dec. 6 of Asa G. Candler as Mayor 
of Atlanta, Ga., followed two days later by sentences of 
ten years each imposed in Judge Ben H. Hill’s criminal 
court on the first two men to be tried on the charge of 
dynamiting cars of the Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
it may be said the attempt to compel organization of the 
motormen and conductors of the company came definitely 
to an end. Officers of the company are confident the cam- 
paign of violence inaugurated on Sept. 30 and referred to 
previously in the ELectTRIc RAILWAY JOURNAL will not be 
renewed in any form. 

In many respects the Atlanta agitation was remarkable. 
It had its beginning in the discharge of three men from 
the line department of the Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany. That department was made up almost entirely of 
members of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The union demanded the reinstatement of the 
men. The demand was refused. A strike was threatened, 
called, and put into effect, everybody going out. William 
Pollard, an agitator from Springfield, Ill., had arrived on 
the scene by this time and taken charge. Pollard’s activ- 
ities were constant but his success small. The line de- 
partment of the company was reorganized thoroughly and 
permanently with non-union workmen, and Pollard turned 
his attention to the railway department in retaliation for 
his defeat. Out of his work there grew the walk-out of 
about thirty-six platform men at 6 o’clock on the evening 
of Sept. 80. These men abandoned their cars on down- 
town streets or elsewhere without previous demand upon 
or parley of any kind with the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company. That night crowds pulled loyal men from their 
cars, took their caps and badges from them, cut trolley 
ropes, blockaded tracks, threw bricks and other missiles, 
and indulged in other violence. How the company with- 
drew its cars from service for the remainder of that night, 
about 9:30 o’clock, how the rioting was resumed next morn- 
ing, Sunday, with the same result of suspension of service 
about 10 o’clock, how the leading citizens of Atlanta pro- 
tested that Sunday afternoon to a called meeting of the 
city police board that the police were not doing their duty 
to restore order, how the “citizens’ committee on law and 
order” was formed next day in the Chamber of Commerce, 
under chairmanship of Asa G. Candler, Democratic nominee 
for Mayor—these details and others were told in the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Sept. 16, page 509; Oct. 7, page 
740, and Oct. 14, page 853. The rioting continued, however, 
with lessening intensity for days, but finally on Oct. 5 culmi- 
nated in dynamiting. At that time all lines had been ‘re- 
turned to normal night and day schedules. 


THIRTY-ONE CARS DYNAMITED 


From Oct. 5 till Nov. 17 dynamiting of cars was done 
promiscuously. In all, thirty-one cars were dynamited be- 
fore the end came, on the night of Nov. 15, when a car 
was dynamited on one of the suburban lines. On that day, 
William Pollard, original agitator of the campaign against 
the company, was indicted by the Fulton Grand Jury on 
two charges, one a misdemeanor and the other a felony, 
growing out of the distribution by him of certain dodgers 
luridly descriptive of “strike breakers” and “scabs.” On 
the same day Sam Gable, formerly a railroad switchman, 
was convicted of rioting in East Point, a suburb, early in 
September, and was sentenced to pay a fine of $1,000 or 
serve twelve months in the chain gang. 

Less than twenty-four hours after what proved to be 
the final instance of dynamiting, or on the night of Nov. 
19, six men were arrested by the city police, Judge Hill 
called a special session of the grand jury for the following 
day. The men arrested were Frank Cleveland Jarvis, a 
striking electrician; Claude Leatherwood, a locomotive en- 
gineer; Henry Harcrout, an engineer; G. A. Mitchell, a 
fireman; Ernest Ridling, a steamfitter, and C. J. Hamil- 
ton, a plumber. Next day all but Ridling were indicted 
for a felony, the charge being that they had dynamite and 
fuses and caps im their possession for the purpose of com- 
mitting a crime. On the day of these indictments, labor 
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leaders of Atlanta announced to the newspapers the dis- — 


covery of dictograph installations behind the wainscoting — 


in the joint office of The Journal of Labor and the Atlanta 4 


Federation of Trades. 

Pollard, who had been in jail since his indictment, gave 
bond that same day. W. L, McWaters, a railroad clerk, 
charged with stabbing one of the power company’s non- 
union linemen, was put on trial again that day, his former 
hearing having resulted in a mistrial. McWaters later was 
found guilty and was sentenced to twelve months in the 
chain gang. A’ fine of $500 was also imposed in his case. 

From Nov. 20 till Dec. 8 developments came rapidly. 
On Nov. 21 five more men were indicted, and on Nov. 24 
a striking lineman was indicted for having participated in 
the dynamiting of a street car. 


POLLARD TRIED For FELONY 


The selection of a jury for the trial of Pollard began on 
Noy. 24, and on Novy. 27 the trial of the felony indictment, 


one of the two against Pollard, started with the introduc- © 


tion of P. S. Arkwright, president of the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company, as the first witness for the State. 


Even though it ended on Dec. 5 in a mistrial, the Pol- 


lard case was regarded throughout the city as a tactical 
victory for the company. It was the instrument through 
which, under Judge Hill’s statement that the “bridle was 
off” and that the whole season of agitation might be gone 
into exhaustively, the State was enabled to reveal the de- 
tails of a situation with which only the police and the power — 
company and a few others were acquainted truthfully. 

One of the features of the felony indictment against Pol- 
lard was that it was drawn under a section of the Georgia 
criminal code that rarely has been invoked in this partic- 
ular application since its enactment in 1866. 
that Pollard had caused to be printed and circulated a 
dodger headed “The Strike Breaker,” which, in lurid words, 
classified “strike breakers” and “scabs” as humans worse 
than the most infamous traitors in Biblical and civil his- 
tory. The language was represented as that of “a promi- 


nent clergyman” (unnamed in the dodger or elsewhere). — 


With thinly veiled purport, it implied that the duty of 
every self-respecting man impels him to the extirpation 
of “scabs” and “strike breakers.” The charge was made 
further that Pollard’s purpose in causing these dodgers to 
be printed and distributed was incitement of riot, and that 
the specific objects of the intended riot were the lives of 
the loyal street car men, inhabitants of the State. 

At the outset of the trial Pollard’s attorneys admitted in 


his behalf that he had ordered 10,000 copies of the dodger — 


to be printed, but the prosecution put the evidence in the 
record, anyway. Judge Hill became tired of the testimony 
on both sides to prove or disprove rioting, and asserted 
as the dictum of the court that “everybody within the 
sound of my voice knows there was rioting,’ and asked 
the attorneys to devote their attention to other matters. 
Motormen, conductors, passengers, inspectors and division 
superintendents of the street railway department, and 
numerous other witnesses, adduced evidence in behalf of 
the State’s contention. The defense introduced character 
witnesses, mainly from the ranks of organized labor. 

One of the. sensations of the trial was the introduction 
by the State of two confessed car dynamiters, I. G. Wil- 
liams and J. R. Wilson, who left their cars at Pollard’s or- 
der. Wilson testified that on the night of Nov. 27 he par- 
ticipated in the dynamiting of a street car, using three 
sticks of dynamite which were among a supply he had 
obtained from I. G. Williams. He said he had been influ- 
enced into acts of violence by the speeches of Pollard. 

The defense later introduced J. L. Carver, financial sec- 
retary of the union, who brought the local’s books into 
court with him, and by his testimony sought to prove that 
no money was paid out of the treasury for unlawful pur- 
poses. The State grilled the witness to develop the meth- 
ods of distributing funds, and finally demanded that the 
union’s books be impounded. This was ordered by the 
court. A number of linemen and street car men who quit 
their work were introduced by the defense to prove that 
Pollard never had counseled violence, but always advised 
the men to use lawful means to win. 

H. W. Mills and A. W. Bruce, owner and driver respec- 
tively of a taxicab service, testified regarding trips to 
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Gainesville and Lithonia for dynamite. Mills said the bill 
for the trips amounted to $40. He swore he explained in 
detail to Pollard what his men had done on the two trips, 
_ and that Pollard told him he would “take it up with the 
_ boys at the hall to-night and see what can be done.” Mills 
swore a stranger came to him next day and paid the $40. 
G. S. Johnson, a general storekeeper of Lithonia, identified 
in court a suitcase as the one which some men who came 
in an automobile had filled with dynamite they bought from 
him. Johnson also identified a package of dynamite caps 
among its contents, but could not identify the dynamite 
or fuse or other contents. T. F. Johnson, superintendent 
of the transmission lines of the company, identified the suit- 
case and its contents as having been found beneath a line 
tower on which he and two other power company men cap- 
tured two men, one a striking lineman, in the act of try- 
ing to ground the high-tension lines of the company. 


AGITATORS DICKER FoR RECOGNITION 


In his testimony in rebuttal for the State, President Ark- 
wright of the company told of a visit to his office by W. 
C. Stradley, who represented himself as a member of the 
committee of strike sympathizers appointed to settle the 
contentions favorably to Pollard’s followers. Mr. Ark- 
wright continued that Stradley complained about the pro- 
longation of the agitation, and urged the company to re- 
consider its flat refusal to meet any committee of outsiders 
on any phase of the matter; that Mr. Stradley said the ex- 
penses of the investigators that the union labor leaders 

had retained to probe the company’s rates for electric light 
and power were very heavy, and that the committee would 
be glad to discontinue them, and would “call the whole 
thing off” at once if the company would recognize the car 
men’s union. Mr. Arkwright testified that he replied that 
this offer to call off the rate agitation was a kind of black- 
mail similar to the dynamiting of cars, and that he refused 
to discuss it further.’ Mr. Stradley already had testified, 
under cross-examination, about this visit, but had said Mr. 

Arkwright’s reply was that the company would give away 

light and power before it would recognize the union. 

In a statement, not under oath, Pollard told the jury 
_ that he never dreamed “The Strike Breaker” dodger would 
result in rioting or violence, and that he did not believe 
it did so result, and that this was far from his purpose in 
distributing it. 

While the Pollard trial was in progress the newspapers 
published that the police had received sworn confessions 
_ from J. Roy Gunter and J. W. Bolton, former conductor 
and motorman respectively, and A. L. Smith, former motor- 
man, to the effect that they had participated, with J. R. 
Wilson and others, in the dynamiting of cars. During the 
progress of the Pollard trial, activities became general 
among the rank and file of organized labor and in jitney- 
bus circles in behalf of the independent candidacy of A. 
M. Corrie, a railroad engineer, for Mayor of Atlanta in 
opposition to Asa G. Candler, nominated by the Democratic 
city primary some weeks previously. Inasmuch as polit- 
ical contests in Atlanta are nearly always within Demo- 
cratic party lines, Mr. Corrie’s candidacy was a bold defi- 
ance of precedent. Moreover, Mr. Corrie announced his 
candidacy following organized labor’s unsuccessful attempt 
to induce C. W. McClure, a local retail merchant, to run 
against Mr. Candler. While all this was going on, seven- 
teen more men, nearly all former street car men or linemen, 
were indicted for having dynamite in their possession. 

With the announcement of Mr. Corrie’s candidacy for 
Mayor, the Candler forces reorganized and prepared to 
do the unprecedented thing of getting out a big Democratic 
vote on city election day. The Corrie platform was frankly 
pro-labor and anti-corporation. Behind it was the animus 
engendered in local labor minds by Mr. Candler’s activity, 
following his nomination, at the head of the citizens’ com- 
mittee for law and order. 

On election day, Dec. 6, immediately following the Pol- 
lard mistrial, J. R. Gunter, former conductor, was placed 
on trial for the street car dynamiting to which he already 
had confessed. He pleaded not guilty, but did not deny 
the confession, saying he made it because he was “scared.” 
It took the jury six hours to arrive at a verdict of guilty, 
with recommendation to mercy. 
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Mr. Candler defeated Mr. Corrie for Mayor of Atlanta 
by a vote of 6164 to 3260. 

J. L. Wilson, the second of the dynamiters, was tried on 
Dec. 7 for the street car dynamiting related in his signed 
confession. Like Gunter, he did not deny the confession, 
but said he made it after the detectives had drugged him. 
As in Gunter’s trial, several witnesses were introduced by 
the State to corroborate the confession. The jury returned 
in forty minutes with a verdict of guilty, with recommen- 
dation to mercy. 

On Dec. 8 Judge Hill sentenced Bolton and Wilson to 
ten years’ imprisonment each, the maximum remaining to 
the court under the recommendation of the jury. In pro- 
nouncing sentence, the court said: 

“This crime was deliberately planned and executed only 
because of a grievance against a corporation. Three peo- 
ple were injured and miraculously escaped death. It was 
a terrific case of dynamiting, a cowardly assault; and this 
court cannot conceive of any crime more enormous. While 
the jury has recommended mercy, I am compelled by a 
sense of duty—a profound sense of duty—to place a sen- 
tence on these men that will put a stop to the crime in the 
future.” 

The remaining accused car dynamiters in jail or under 
bond will be tried at the January term of court, to which 
Judge Hill deferred them all after the Wilson trial. 


RAILWAY MAKES EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY 


Louisville Railway Shows Operating Mechanism of New 
Modern Car at Local Electrical Exhibition 


One of the most interesting of the displays at the elec- 
trical exposition held at Louisville, Ky., by the Jovian 
League during America’s Electrical Week was that of 
the Louisville Railway. It was a display calling special 
attention to the developments which have been made in 
electric railway equipment in Louisville in the last twenty- 
five years. Signs painted on the walls of the booth re- 
ferred to the display. On the rear wall of the booth was a 
sign with the dates 1890-1916. This read: 

“Twenty-six years of electrical transportation. Cost of 
material has increased. Wages and supplies have advanced. 
Transfers were added. Rides are longer. Fare still 5 cents, 
the cheapest item in modern life.” 

On one of the side walls was the sign: 

“1890—Cars not heated. No vestibules. Seated twenty. 
Cost of car, $1,500. One 20-hp. motor. See type of motor 
and equipment as shown in exhibit. 

On the opposite wall appeared: 

“1916—Cars now heated, vestibuled, and seat forty-one. 
Cost of modern car (Fourth Street type), $6,000. Four 
50-hp. motors used. See type of motor and equipment as 
shown in exhibit.” 

Photographs illustrating present and former equipment, 
the various power houses and distributing stations, etc., 
were used largely on the walls. Another interesting dis- 
play was that of sections of types of rails used by the 
company and its predecessors as far back as 1864. There 
were numbers of these sections which attracted a great 
deal of interest. 

The principal exhibit was a mounted motor and wheel 
unit, together with the other equipment, resistance coils, 
air reservoir, pump, brake cylinder, controller, trolley pole, 
lightning arrester, circuit breaker, etc., as if in actual use 
on a car. For the display the company had led a trolley 
wire in from the street through a window and from time | 
to time the man in charge of the display “started his car” 
greatly to the interest of the spectators. In contrast with 
the modern equipment thus displayed was one of the 20- 
hp. motors used on the cars of 1890. This was shown 
complete, with parts of the old-time controller, the light- 
ning arrester, circuit breaker, resistance coils, hand brake, 
etc. 

The display was worked out by Frank H. Miller, super- 
intendent of motive power of the Louisville Railway, and 
was installed under his supervision. There was not an- 
other display in the exposition which got closer and more 
interested attention. 
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HEARINGS ON STATE OR CITY CONTROL 


Mr. Busby for Home Rule—Mr. Insull for State Commission 
Rule for Chicago Utilities 

A committee of the State Legislature of Illinois headed by 
Medill McCormick has been conducting hearings in Chicago 
to gather data and learn public sentiment on the question of 
whether Chicago’s utilities should be regulated by the State 
Public Utilities Commission, by a local commission, or by the 
Chicago City Council. Samuel Insull, president of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the People’s Gas Light & Coke Company, and a 
member of the board of directors of the Chicago Elevated 
System, and Leonard A. Busby, president of the Chicago 
Surface Lines, appeared before this committee. They took 
opposite positions in their preference. 

On Dec. 11 Mr. Insull said that he favored the retention of 
the present state commission with its broad powers for both 
state and local utilities and added that it was the business of 
his companies to adjust themselves to whatever laws were 
passed. Two striking experiences during the past year in 
relation to regulation had convinced Mr. Insull that the af- 
fairs of the local utilities would be handled more effectively 
by a state commission. He referred to the prompt approval 
of a rate change for the Commonwealth Edison Company by 
the state commission as compared with the dilatory action 
of the City Council, whose consent seemed advisable to a 
proposed change of rate for the gas company before making 
application to the state commission. The matter had been 
under consideration for a year with nothing accomplished as 
yet. Mr. Insull said he was much opposed to dealing with 
matters of this kind directly through the City Council. The 
trend throughout the United States was toward state regu- 
lating bodies. It was a question of efficiency. He said that 
if there must be local control, he preferred control by a small 
local commission rather than by a cumbersome City Council. 

Mr. Busby, speaking before the committee Dec. 12, fa- 
vored control by a local transportation committee such as 
Chicago now has. He said he had had many associations 
with members of the Council in recent years, and that at 
present a better and more practical attitude existed than be- 
fore toward the right solution of the transportation question. 
The City Council reflected public sentiment in Chicago, and 
was quite competent to deal with the transportation prob- 
lems. He summarized his views by declaring that the least 
preferable system of regulation was the state commission, 
and next to this was the city commission. A city commis- 
‘sion, if established, should have all the power and authority 
of the state commission. The people must be educated to 
understand that a public utility was for the purpose of serv- 
ing the people, and that it must be operated at a profit. The 
‘important thing was whether regulation was approached 
from a political or a business standpoint. There had been a 
tendency for those with responsibility to cater to the things 
which they deemed popular. The public utilities were busi- 
ness enterprises and any sound regulation must adhere to 
business principles. He did not believe the substitution of a 
commission for council control would solve that phase of the 
question. Mr. Busby said that more frankness on the part 
of the utility management with the people it served would do 
much to bring about a right understanding. 


FREE INDIANAPOLIS 
The Associated Employers of Indianapolis, Ind., is send- 
ing to newspapers, trade publications and magazines gen- 
erally, a pamphlet dealing with the political defeat of 


union labor leaders in Indiana and a statement of about ° 


5000 words dealing with the failure of the effort to union- 
ize the lines of the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal Com- 
pany. The pamphlet is by Andrew J. Allen, secretary of 
the Associated Employers of Indianapolis, Inc. The situ- 
ation with respect to the effort to induce a strike among 
the employees of the Indianapolis Traction & Terminal 
Company was covered fully in the articles which appeared 
in the ELEcTRic RAILWAY JOURNAL Nov. 4, Nov. 18 and 
Nov. 25, but the pamphlet and the statement about the 
Indianapolis strike show that the employers regard the 
failure of the strike and the defeat of organized labor at 
the November election as removing the stigma of undue 
influence from unionism to which industry there has been 
subjected. 
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TOLEDOANS POSTPONE CLEVELAND INSPECTION 


The inspection trip which the street railway commission — 
of Toledo, Ohio, had planned to make to Cleveland on 
Dec. 6 was postponed to Dec. 13, as the Cleveland men with 
whom the members desired to consult were out of the city. 

On Dec. 5, President John Thurston and Judge Emery 
presented to the other members of the commission a plan 
for amortization, to be included in the proposed franchise. 
This was discussed and its provisions were agreed to tenta- 
tively, pending its presentation to Mr. Doherty. ; 

H. G. Wilson, traffic commissioner of the Commerce Club, 
appeared before thé commission and requested information 
as to the terms under which the cars of interurban rail- 
ways are to be admitted to the city. He suggested the pos- 
sibility of new lines entering the city and argued that they 
should receive as much consideration as the existing roads. 


Mr. Wilson told the commission that interurban freight ~— 


service was going to become a very important factor. Steam 
roads were better fitted for long hauls, but electric rail- 
ways were becoming the natural medium for hauls within 
75 miles of the city. Mr. Wilson was assured the ordinance 
would be sent to all civic organizations for suggestions and 
criticisms before final action was taken on it. 


Plan to Put Electric Railways Under Texas Commission. 
—Labor leaders in Texas, working through the organized 
committees of the State Federation of Labor, are seeking — 
legislation that will place all interurban lines in the State 
under supervision of the Texas Railroad Commission. 


Cleveland ArbitrationFielder Sanders, street railway 
commissioner of Cleveland, Ohio, and Henry J. Davies, sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Railway, testified before the board 
of arbitration in the power contract matter on Dec. 11. The 
first arguments were scheduled to begin the following day. 


Rhode Island Property Being Valued.—A valuation of the 
property of the Rhode Island Company, Providence, R. I., is 
being made by Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York, N. Y. Rath- 
bone Gardner, one of the federal trustees now in charge of 
the road, under instruction from the court to sell it within a 
certain period, states that the valuation is being made so the 
road’s earnings may be correctly ascertained. 


Composite Cars in Use on Elevated.—The Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, New York, N. Y., has ‘placed in 
operation on the Third Avenue elevated line the first train 
of the “composite” cars which were removed from the first 
subway before April 1 of this year upon order of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission for the First District. This and 
other similar trains are to be used in express service on 
the Second and Third Avenue elevated lines. 


Co-operation Posters.—The National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York, N. Y., has issued three new 
series of posters. They are intended primarily for use in 
industrial plants, but many of them are suitable for railway 
work. Three of them read as follows: “The Best Form of 
Monopoly for Capital or Labor Is Co-operation”; ‘The Effi- 
ciency of This Organization Depends Upon the Co-opera- 
tion of Its Units”; “Industrial Prosperity Depends Upon 
Industrial Peace.” 

New Working Agreement on Seattle Suburban Line.— 
Following negotiations between Walter M. Brown, manager 
of the Seattle, Renton & Southern Railway, Seattle, Wash., 
and S. J. Wallace, president, and the executive officers of 
local No. 587 of the Amalgamated Association, a new scale 
of wages went into effect on the road recently. Under the 
new wage scale the maximum rate of pay will be reached 
after three years of continuous service. It is also provided 
that no run shall pay less than ten hours’ wages, ee 
of its length. 

Cleveland Commissioner Designs Car.—Fielder Sanders, 
street railway commissioner of Cleveland, Ohio, has de- 
signed a car which he hopes will be adopted as the stand- 
ard on the Cleveland Railway. He told the street railway 
committee of the City Council recently that from 150 to 
200 of the company’s 1052 motor cars were in the shops 
for repair all the time and that new cars must be secured 
in the near future. He asked that the fifty cars author- 
ized by the Council some months ago be built to the new 
standard in the company’s shops. 
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Subway Emergency Exits Being Installed—Following 
notices of approval from Fire Commissioner Adamson, the 
Public Service Commission for the First District of New 
York has directed the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany to make an installation of additional ladders and stair- 
ways to be used as emergency exits from the first subway 
to the street in case of fire or accident. When these are 
installed all of the recommendations for changes in the 
subway made by the Public Service Commission following 
the accident at Fifty-third Street in January, 1915, will 
have been carried out or will be under way. 


Cincinnati Entrance Proposal Renewed.—John E. Bleek- 
man, of the White-Bleekman interests, New York, was in 
Cincinnati recently. He said that the interests which he 
represented stood ready to undertake the consolidation of 
the interurban roads into Cincinnati and build an entrance 
for them, sharing any profits that may result on a fifty-fifty 
basis with the city. They would not undertake to build 
a loop, because they did not believe that a loop could ever 
be operated at a profit, but they would give the city a 
rapid transit service in all directions, which would answer 
the purpose that is expected to be filled by the proposed 
loop. 


Adamson Law Argument on Jan. 8.—The Supreme Court 
of the United States on Dec. 11 indicated its purpose to 
give prompt consideration of the Missouri, Oklahoma & 
Gulf Railroad injunction case, better known as the Adamson 
law case. Chief Justice White said that the court would 


_ hear the arguments on Jan. 8, 1917, and the hearing would 


be placed at the head of the calendar for that day. In 
the meantime the law itself, under the decision of Judge 
Pollock, United States District Judge for the western dis- 
trict of Missouri, and the agreements by the railroad and 
government attorneys, will be held in abeyance. The law 
was enacted on Sept. 9 last, to go into effect on Jan. 1, 1917. 


Newlands Committee Inquiry Halted.—The Newlands joint 
congressional committee, which has been investigating 
railroad problems since Nov. 20, concluded its hearings on 
Dec. 9, until the end of the present session of Congress. 
The resolution under which it was commissioned provided 
that its work should end Jan. 8, 1917, and special permis- 
sion from Congress will have to be obtained if it continues 
its sessions after that date. Congress is expected to grant 
the extension. It has been the understanding almost since 
the hearings began that the committee would not be able 
to complete its investigation within the time allotted. With 
the opening of Congress and the pressure for immediate 
railway legislation, the members of the committee have de- 
cided that they cannot give the investigation the attention 
it requires and they have determined therefore to post- 
pone it. : 


Bill to Force Paving in Seattle-—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the Council at Seattle, Wash., directing Hugh M. 
Caldwell, Corporation Counsel, to bring an action against 
the Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company to re- 
guire it to pave its right-of-way, at the same time and 
with the same material with which the rest of the street is 
paved, as soon as the Board of Public Works makes certi- 
fication of such failure. The introduction of this bill fol- 
lowed the action of Mayor H. C. Gill in advising Corporation 
Counsel Caldwell that such an action should be brought 
only by authority of an ordinance, rather than on a report 
of the franchise committee as proposed. The company is 
seeking before the Public Service Commission to be freed 
from paving requirements, the payment of any part of the 
cost of bridges, and the payment of the 2 per cent tax of 
the city of its gross earnings. 


Operation of First Trolley in Scranton Recalled.—Nov. 
29 marked the thirtieth anniversary of the use of elec- 
tricity in propelling street cars in Scranton, Pa. As the 
Scranton Suburban Street Railway, now the Scranton Rail- 
way, was one of the first roads to apply electricity suc- 
cessfully for the purpose of carrying passengers, the an- 
niversary of the event was recalled by the Scranton Times, 
which published in its issue of Nov. 29 an article reviewing 
the history of the undertaking and recalling some of the 
vicissitudes attendant upon the opening of the line for 
service. E. B. Sturges, who promoted the road, contributed 
a letter in which he reviewed some of the incidents con- 
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nected with the opening. The article was accompanied by 


portraits of W. E. Boileau, the present manager of the 


Scranton Railway, Mr. Sturges, and the first motorman and 
the first conductor on the road. 

Sees Excellent Trade Possibilities in Brazil—James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation, 
president of the India House and chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, believes that a great field for the 
application of surplus United States capital lies in Brazil. 
In an article written for The South American Mr. Farrell 
has outlined the reasons for his belief that there is a great 
chance for United States money and brains in the great 
South American republic. With respect to the prospects in 
the public utility field, Mr. Farrell says: “All cities of any 
importance in the interior are sooner or later provided with 
electric light, and a large proportion of the equipment for. 
lighting plants has come from the United States. In the 
future this should be more largely American, and con- 
tractors should obtain first-hand information in regard to the 
numerous waterfalls which are suitable for the generation 
of power.” 

I. T: S. Again Seeks Terminal Connection.—The St. Louis 
Electric Terminal Railway Company, included in the IIli- 
nois Traction System, Peoria, Ill., began the presentation 
of arguments on Dec. 6, at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, 
before Eugene McQuillin, a member of the State Public 
Service Commission, in support of its application to con- 
nect its tracks with those of the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation. T. M. Pierce, general counsel for the Terminal 
Railroad Association, urged that the petition be denied, 
on the ground that “the Illinois Traction System has vio- 
lated ordinance provisions made by the city.” This was 
denied by Henry I. Greene of Urbana, Ill., attorney for 
the Illinois Traction System, who demanded that proof be 
given. Two attempts were defeated in the session of the 
Municipal Assembly of 1912-1913 to obtain a franchise 
making the Illinois Traction System a freight carrier on 
the Missouri side of the river. The system at the present 
time has connection with the rails of the Terminal Railroad 
Association in Granite City. 

Subway Urged on Fulton Street.— The Fulton Street 
Subway League of Brooklyn has submitted to the Public 
Service Commission for the First District of New York a 
long statement of reasons why a “trunk line” subway should 
be built up Fulton Street to East New York. The com- 
mission and the Board of Estimate have also received a 
petition containing nearly 4000 names urging the subway. 
The league objects to the third-tracking of the Fulton Street 
elevated road because “a three-track road has at most a 
capacity only 20 per cent greater than a two-track road,” 
and because a three-track road “is utterly inadequate as a 
means of caring for the traffic to be handled, obviously, 
therefore, within five years, the congestion on the Fulton 
Street line will be intolerable.” The statement predicts 
great damage to the property owners if the proposed three- 
track road is built on lower Fulton Street. The attitude of 
President Williams of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany toward the removal of the elevated structure on lower 
Fulton Street and on elevated roads in general was reviewed 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Jan. 2, 1915, page 71. 


Leonard A. Busby Cites Need for Transportation Hxpan- 
sion in Chicago.—Before the weekly luncheon of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board, Leonard A. Busby, president of the 
Chicago Surface Lines, discussed the advance disclosures 
of the report of the Traction and Subway Commission, and 
emphasized the fact that it was a problem of concern to 
every citizen of Chicago, and to every business interest. He 
said the transportation problem could be solved successfully 
if the people of the city would look at it as a business 
proposition, to be settled in a business way. Chicago’s 
population was increasing at the rate of more than 60,000 
a year. The service requirements were increasing still 
more rapidly, as was shown by the rapid increase in riding 
per capita, an increase from 240 rides per capita in 1902 
to 350 rides per capita at the present time. Within ten 
years the population of Chicago would be more than 
3,000,000. To meet the demands of this larger population 
and increased service requirement would require a mini- 
mum increase in existing transportation facilities of 40 
to 50 per cent. 
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Financial and Corporate 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad 


The comparative income statement of the Aurora, Elgin 
& Chicago Railroad, Wheaton, Ill., for the years ended June 
30, 1915 and 1916, with revenue and expense percentages 
based on gross revenues, is as follows: 


1 
Per er 
Amount Cent Amount Cent 


Gross revenues: 


Revenue from transportation. $1,635,190 83.8 $1,632,083 82.9 
Revenue from operations other 

than transportation ....... 315,320 16.2 336,285 17.1 
MISCO AME OUSH akin nuh stan in alo fides 581 0.0 

Total gross revenues.......$1,950,510 100.0 $1,968,949 100.0 

Operating expenses and taxes: ; 
Maintenance of way and struc- 

TURES | ata cae mite nam re »+ $178,682 9.2 ° $194,590 9.9 
Maintenance of equipment.... 100,448 byel 132,555 6.7 
PGW GE CPN als Grae: sors Meets a 203,954 10.4 235,933 12.0 
Ub genial) os SRE a en MastioA ao rE 19,265 1.0 20,896 a 
Conducting transportation ... 417,682 21.4 411,506 20.9 
Other operations .. 00. .0%¢005 29,745 1.6 31,270 1.6 
General and miscellaneous... 2975845. 15:3. 295,596 15.0 

BOGAN) dite ocpet eae eee $1,247,621 64.0 $1,322,346 67.2 
Less undistributed operating 

CP OMIES asa axa ceemie se iad ty cee 2,868 0.2 4,955 0.3 
Remainder e .0eto ois. teen $1,244.7523 638 $1,317.391 669 

MA ROS) dn ae Slain oye: tee Selon 54,749 2.8 41,956 2.1 
Total operating expenses and ; Z 

CARO ery ste mere cits SMokEsy $1,299,502 66. $1,359,347 


Operating income 
Other income 


petra '6\ eliotn. a temas ae $651 008 33. $609,602 
257 278 


CATOSS “ATE COME yess eheer eu eee ne $651.265 33. $609.880 
Deductions 5 cine ata aeieee 489,210 25. 443,437 
INGt? income Aoivn. haus len cies knoe $162,055 $166,443 


Although the annual report of this company does not con- 
tain any earnings figures for preceding fiscal years, a com- 
parison of the 1916 returns with those previously published 
for 1915 shows that a substantial gain was made in gross 
income in the last year, while the net income dropped 
slightly. In 1915, it was stated that for the first time in 
the company’s history the gross income had suffered a ma- 
terial decrease, the falling-off reaching a total of $89,512 or 
12.8 per cent. 

The better showing in gross income in 1916 was made 
mostly by savings in operating expenses. The revenue from 
transportation showed a slight increase of $3.107 or 0.2 per 
cent. but the revenue from other operations decreased $20,- 
965 or 6.2 per cent, so that the total revenues (including 
miscellaneous revenues) fell off $18,439 or 0.9 per cent. 
The total operating expenses, less undistributed operating 
credits, were cut $72,638 or 5.5 per cent, all the groups 
showing decreases except conducting transportation and 
general and miscellaneous. The saving made, however, was 
partly lost through an increase of $12.793 or 30.5 per cent in 
taxes. The operating income, therefore, increased $41,406 
or 6.8 per cent. 

The deductions from income increased $45.773 or 10.8 
per cent, so that the final result was a decrease of $4,388 
or 2.6 per cent in net income. The deductions from income 
in 1916 included an item of $31,493 for depreciation of 
equipment and $21,068 for amortization of debt discount 
and expense. The profit and loss surplus at the end of 
the year, with no dividend paid on the 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock amounting to $3,100,000, showed a total of 
$733,171. 

During the year the company took advantage of the high 
price of scrap aluminum to replace all its aluminum high- 
tension lines (except from Wheaton to Lombard) with new 
copper wire equivalent to—and in some cases of greater 
carrying capacity than—the old aluminum wire. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale of aluminum provided for the cost of the 
new copper wire and the cost of alteration, with a substan- 
tial margin of profit to the company resulting from the 
change in construction. 
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American International Corporation 


The first report of the American International Corpora-— 
tion, New York, N. Y., or a preliminary report to the stock-— 


holders at the annual meeting, states that in the year’s oper- 
ations a definite policy has been persistently followed, al- 
ways having in view the co-ordinated development of an ex- 
port and import trade, the use of American materials and 
manufacturers abroad, the employment of American capital 
and engineers in constructive foreign enterprises, and finally 


the enlargement of a system of ocean transportation under 


the United States flag. 


No less than 1230 propositions seeking financial support 


and development were presented to the corporation for in- 
vestigation. Transportation and communication (railroads, 
tramways, shipping terminals, telephones) headed the list 


with a total of 332 cases, and public utilities (light, power, © 


water, buildings) added 127 proposals. Of the total 917 


propositions were declined, the remainder not yet being set- 


tled. 

The proposals. actually accepted and undertaken included 
the Uruguayan contract for the construction of waterworks 
and sewerage systems, the American International, Termi- 
nals Corporation and the Chinese railroad concession. In 
addition, the corporation acquired interests in the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, the Allied Machinery Company of 
America, the International Mercantile Marine Company and 
the New York. Shipbuilding Company. A special corpora- 
tion was formed to take care of South American work; the 
Rosin & Turpentine Export Company was organized and an 
interest was acquired in the United Fruit Company and in 
the tea-importing business 


RAILWAY EARNINGS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Comparative Returns for 1915 and 1916 Show Improvement 
in Western District—New York Strike Had 
Bad Effect 


A comparison of electric railway statistics for September, 


1916, with figures for the corresponding month of 1915, made _ 


by the information bureau of the American Hiectric Railway 
Association, indicates an encouraging improvement in the 
traction business of the Western District of the United 
States. Labor disturbances in New York City, however, 
have had a considerable effect upon the returns from the 
Eastern District and consequently upon the returns for the 
United States as a whole. Data for September, representing 
7067 miles of line of companies scattered throughout the 
country, show a decrease in operating revenues of 2.25 per 
cent, in operating expenses of 1.86 per cent and in net earn- 
ings of 2.80 per cent, while data representing 5806 miles of 
line indicate an increase in taxes of 8.15 per cent and a de- 
crease in operating income of 5.71 per cent. 

Of the three groups shown in the accompanying table the 
Eastern, represented by 4856 miles of line or about 60 per 
cent of the total mileage, suffered a decrease in operating 
revenues of 5:20 per cent, in operating expenses of 4.14 per 
cent and in net earnings of 6.60 per cent. Returns represent- 
ing about 80 per cent of this mileage show an increase in the 
amount of taxes paid of 6.32 per cent and a decrease in oper- 
ating income of 9.73 per cent. The returns from electric rail- 
ways in the Eastern District, however, exclusive of those in- 
volved in the New York City strike, indicate an increase in 
operating revenues for this district of 8.49 per cent, in oper- 
ating expenses of 4.35 per cent and in net earnings of 13.67 
per cent. A similar elimination from the returns of those 
companies reporting taxes shows an increase in the operat- 
ing income for the Eastern District of 15.21 per cent. 

According to the reports of the Public Service Commission 
for the First District of New York, the electric railways in- 
volved in the New York City strike, exclusive of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, earned in September, 1915, 
approximately $2,500,000 and expended, exclusive of taxes, 
about $1,500,000. A comparison with the corresponding fig- 
ures for September, 1916, indicates a decrease in operating 
revenues of about 50 per cent and in operating expenses of 
about 80 per cent. The effect of these decreases upon the 
totals involved is thus self evident. 

The Southern group, represe~ted by 756 miles of line, 
showed increases in operating revenues, expenses and net 
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earnings, the latter amounting to 5.43 per cent. Companies 
represented by 506 miles of line had an increase in the 
amount of taxes paid of 2.77 per cent, and in operating in- 
come one of 6.01 per cent. 

Data for the Western group, represented by 1955 miles of 
line indicate an encouraging improvement. Operating reve- 
nues increased 4.53 per cent, operating expenses 2.11 per 
cent and net earnings 8.77 per cent. In spite of an increase 
of 13.95 per cent in the amount of taxes paid by companies 
represented by approximately 85 per cent of the above-stated 
mileage, the operating income increased 7.51 per cent. 

Increases in the operating ratio became apparent, the op- 
erating ratio of the United States as a whole increasing from 
58.29 per cent in 1915 to 58.52 per cent in 1916. Of the three 
districts the Western alone showed a decrease in the operat- 
ing ratio, though its operating ratio was the highest of all. 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 1916 


Companies Not 
Reporting Taxes 


Companies 
Reporting Taxes 


Per Cent Per Cent 
United States* Amount Increase Amount Increase 
Operating revenues....... $14,615,153 72.25 $13,694,569 73.06 
Operating expenses..... 8,553,200 1.86 8,025,889 2.65 
Net-earnings ...) 5." oeard 6,061,953 72.80. 5,668,680 73.62 
aE OSiN Aner siete inte tue ety he aes, haw aye 959,678 8.15 
Operatine INCOME. ssc se |. ve discs ou 4,709,002 75.71 
Operating ratio, per cent: 
Pa OST peste yar Meet tan's aic se muces 58.52 58.60 
SEG spre Neue indie 6s mina eee 58.29 58.36 
Miles of line represented. 7,067 5,806 


Eastern District* 
Operating revenues....... 10, 
Operating expenses .... 5 
Net earnings 
SACS Sieh oe eh ans ahaa iu: ays ne 
Operating income 
Operating ratio, per cent: 
TAGE Sia ani Ean eon heene 
TINT clear Enais Oteucte Co een 
Miles of line represented. . 


Southern District* 
Operating revenues....... 
Operating expenses..... 
Net earnings 
Taxes 
Operating income 
Operating ratio, per cent: 
1915 
1916 
Miles of line represented. . 


Western District* 
Operating revenués....... 3,651 
Operating expenses..... 2,273, 
Net earnings 378 
Taxes 
Operating income 
le Oe ratio, per cent: 
15 
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* Groupings are as follows: Hastern District—East of the Mis- 
sissippi River and north of the Ohio River, exclusive of Greater 
New York. Southern District—South of the Ohio River and east 
of the Mississippi River. Western District—West of the Missis- 
sippi River. 


BOSTON ELEVATED ISSUES CONCLUDING 
STATEMENT 


At a hearing on Dec. 7 before the special commission in- 
vestigating its revenue problem, the Boston (Mass.) Ele- 
vated Railway issued a concluding statement relative to 
points brought out in the recent sessions, in which the road 
replied to various statements in opposition to certain plans 
for increasing net earnings. The company pointed out that 
no justification existed for the statement that the probable 
increase in the road’s business during the next three years 
would take care of the increased cost of operation and the 
increased charges which must be faced. 

The federal income tax on net earnings had recently been 
increased from 1 per cent to 2 per cent. Congress had im- 
posed a new corporation tax of 50 cents per $1,000 on the 
par value of the stock, after July, 1917. During the fiscal 
year 1919 a further increase in wages estimated to cost the 
company at least $200,000 more for the same amount of 
service rendered will become due and there will also be in- 
creased charges on additional capital. Sufficient income 
should be available to enable the substitution of new and 
improved equipment for existing equipment. 

F. E. Snow of Gaston, Snow & Saltonstall, general coun- 
sel for the company, said that the management expenses of 
the company were reasonable. It was considered a meas- 
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ure of prudence to retain the services of the company’s 
former president following the election of Mr. Brush to 
the chief executive office of the company. Mr. Snow also 
said that the legal department of the company was effi- 
ciently conducted. He cited the great volume of work 
handled by it annually. 

The statement contended that the Public Service Com- 
mission was well informed as to the company’s financial 
necessities, and that the board was in a position to advise 
the special commission without outside investigation. The 
company had no objection to the latter, but felt that its 
status was entirely clear, and that if any additional inves- 
tigation was deemed necessary, it could be completed within 
so short a time as not to delay seriously the final action of 
the commission. The solution of the situation lay in the 
State designating a representative to sit on the board of 
directors and take part in the determination of questions 
of policy and expenditures when and as they are made. 
The company would welcome any such representative to 


its board. 
' 


RUNNING CANADIAN MUNICIPAL RAILWAYS— 
MOSTLY AT A LOSS 


According to reports from Canada the Brandon Municipal 
Street Railway has proved an expensive luxury, and, it is 
estimated by the civic authorities, has cost the city approxi- 
mately $50,000 this year, an average monthly loss of about 
$4,000. The street railway of Regina has cost that city 
$40,000 to operate so far this year. The Lethbridge Munic- 
ipal Railway has cost approximately $8,000. In practically 
every city in western Canada the municipal street railways 
are said to be proving themselves merely sink holes for pub- 
lic funds. 

The street railway system in Saskatoon, however, which 
at one time was regarded as a losing proposition, has so far 
this year shown a profit of $7,000. Part of the showing is 
due to the profitable operation of the exhibition route dur- 
ing part of last winter when the military were stationed at 
the grounds, but apart from that the railway has picked up. 
The Saskatoon Phenix states that the Council became de- 
termined that the street car system must be made to pay 
and instructed the street railway superintendent to that ef- 
fect. The kicks of particular sections of the city that want- 
ed a street car service entirely out of proportion to the 
amount of traffic carried were disregarded to a great extent, 
and the system was run on “business-like” lines. The use 
of double-truck cars was discontinued in a great measure, 
and the routes were somewhat reorganized by competent 
men. As a result, it is claimed, the present service is on 
time, efficient and paying. 


) 
American Railways, Philadelphia, Pa. — The American 


Railways has deposited with the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives & Granting Annuities, trustee under 


’ the deed securing the three-year 5 per cent notes of the 


railway, the sum of $631,140 to redeem on Feb. 1, 1917, 
notes of a similar amount of the issue mentioned previously. 


Bay State Street Railway, Boston, Mass.—The Massachu- 
setts Public Service Commission has authorized an issue of 
$2,500,000 of 6 per cent serial notes by the Bay State Street 
Railway. The notes are to mature in from one to seven 
years. The proceeds are to be used to pay for reconstruct- 
ing track and overhead equipment and for replacing rolling 
stock and other property. In the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL of June 10, page 1107, mention was made of an appli- 
cation to the commission to issue $2,750,000 of 5 per cent 
coupon notes to be dated Aug. 1, 1916, and to mature serially 
on annual interest dates for seven years. These notes were 
to be part of $3,500,000 authorized on March 9, 1916. 

Charlottesville & Albemarle Railway, Charlottesville, Va. 
—At a meeting of the directors of the Charlottesville & Al- 
bemarle Railway, held on Dec. 9, a semi-annual dividend of 
3% per cent was declared on the preferred stock, and 2% per 
cent on the common stock. This makes a total of 7 per cent 
on the preferred stock, and 5% per cent on the common 
stock, for the year. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Railway.—The operating report of the 
Cleveland Railway Company for October shows overdrafts 
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of $87,539 in the operating fund and $17,908 in the mainte- 
nance fund. The total operating revenue was $826,386. The 
poor showing was due to the fact that damage claims, re- 
sulting from the West Third Street disaster, amounted to 
$120,123 as compared with $35,981 paid out for the same 
purpose in the corresponding month last year. The revenue 
from the penny charge for transfers was $71,906. A small 
ordinance surplus was shown, but there was an actual deficit 
of $75,158. The total number of passengers for the month 
was 32,471,237, an increase of 8.78 per cent over the number 
carried in October, 1915. It is asserted that the increase in 
the service under the control of the city was 3.59 per cent, 
which meant that the cars were crowded much more than a 
year ago. The amount added to the interest fund was $4,290, 
which brought this fund up to $475,562. This must reach 
$700,000 before a reduction in fare can take place. 


Electric Bond & Share Company, New York, N. Y.—Wil- 
liam P. Bonbright & Company, New York, N. Y., have sold 
$2,000,000 of 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company at $100 a share and the 
dividend. The company has authorized and outstanding 
$8,000,000 of preferred stock and $8,000,000 of common 
stock. The common stock is owned by the General Electric 
Company. The preferred stock is callable on ninety days’ 
notice on any dividend date at the amount of 110 and accrued 
dividend. 


Interborough Consolidated Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
—Henry V. Rice, a holder of preferred stock of the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan Company, in his own behalf and 
for “other holders who may care to join him,” has filed 
a suit in the Supreme Court in New York asking that a 
receiver be appointed for all the properties and funds of 
the company as constituted in June, 1915. He also asks 
that Theodore P. Shonts, Cornelius Vanderbilt, August Bel- 
mont and other directors of that period be compelled to 
render. an accounting of all property turned over to the 
Interborough Consolidated Corporation, the successor to 
the Interborough-Metropolitan Company. Mr. Rice alleges, 
upon information and belief, that the directors effected a 
consolidation with the approval of the holders of a ma- 
jority of the Interborough-Metropolitan shares and thereby 
“defrauded” the holders of the preferred stock out of 57 
per cent in accumulated dividends. The aggregate of the 
57 per cent would amount to $26,071,800. He further al- 
leges that for the purpose of destroying the value of the 
company the defendants had the securities stricken from 
the list of Stock Exchange securities and as a result the 
stock became unmarketable and is not a collateral for 
banks. Mr. Rice asks that the consolidation be declared 
null and void and the Interborough-Consolidated Corpora- 
tion be enjoined from exercising any control over the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan property. 

Knoxville Railway & Light Company, Knoxville, Tenn.— 
Reilly, Brock & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and Bertron, 
Griscom & Company, New York, N. Y., are offering for 
subscription at 92% and interest to net 51% per cent $1,556,- 
000 of refunding and extension mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds of the Knoxville Railway & Light Company dated 
July 1, 1911, and due June 1, 1946. 


Northern Ohio Electric Corporation, Akron, Ohio.—The 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, the operating 
subsidiary of the Northern Ohio Electric Corporation, has 
petitioned the Ohio Public Utilities Commission for author- 
ity to issue $1,000,000 of common stock at par, the proceeds 
to be used for new construction and extensions. The new 
stock will be taken by the parent corporation, which owns 95 
per cent of the present outstanding stock of Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company. 

United Railways, St. Louis, Mo.—A committee consisting 
of L. H. McHenry, Louisville, chairman; J. A. Cheek, Dan- 
ville, Ky.; George E. Dieckman, St. Louis; J. B. Downing, 

, Middleport, Ohio; H. P. Wilson, New York, and A. J. 
Scharf, Louisville, has been organized in the interest of 
the holders of the stock of the United Railways, and is 
seeking proxies for use at the annual meeting of the com- 
pany in February. Mr. Dieckman is quoted as follows: 
“Letters are being sent to the preferred stock holders ask- 
ing them to send their proxies to the committee in order 
that we may be able to finish our investigation and be in 
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a position to take some action at the annual meeting of 
the United Railways in February. Our investigation will 
be entirely friendly. There must be some way to put this 
corporation on a paying basis, and that is what we want — 
to do.” This is the third committee to be organized to ~ 
secure proxies. 


- 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Cleveland (Ohio) Railway, quarterly, 1% per cent. 

El Paso (Tex.) Electric Company, 3 per cent, preferred; 
quarterly, 2% per cent, common. 

Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad, Gloversville, 
N. Y., quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Interborough Consolidated Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
quarterly, 14% per cent, preferred. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, N. Y., 
quarterly, 5 per cent. 

Manila Electric Railroad & Lighting Corporation, Manila, 
P. I., quarterly, 1% per cent. 

Springfield Railway & Light Company, Springfield, Mo., 
quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Toronto (Ont.) Railway, quarterly, 2 per cent. 

Tri-City Railway & Light Company, Davenport, Ia., quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, preferred; quarterly, 1 per cent, common. 

Twin City Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred; quarterly, 1% per cent, 
common. 

Union Traction Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $1.50. 

United Traction & Electric Company, Providence, R. L., 
quarterly, 114 per cent. 

West End Street Railway, Boston, Mass., $2, preferred. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY MONTHLY EARNINGS 


AURORA, ELGIN & CHICAGO RAILROAD, WHEATON, ILL. 
Operating Operating Operating Fixed Net 

Period Revenues Expenses Income Charges Income 

1m., Oct., ’16 $173,987 *$115,884 $58,103 $35,819 $22,284 

ee 3 ils 167,520 *106,308 61,212 37,368 23,844 

4% “ 16 764,826 *495,547 269,279 143,804 . 125,475 

4‘ m "15 713,317 *462,659 250,658 147, 126 108,532 


BANGOR RAILWAY & ELECTRIC COMPANY, BANGOR, ME. 


1m,, Oct.) 2716 $77,173 *$40,480 $36,693 $18,131 $18,562 
poate "15 71,610 *35,587 36,023 17,613 18,410 
8 Be cde "16 815,966 445,574 370,392 213,083 157,309 
he State "15 785,895 392,726 393,169 212,211 180,958 


CHATTANOOGA RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


1m., Oct., *16 $109,024 *$82,197 $26, 827 uP 925 183, 098 
= We ee "15 98,155 *62,535 35,620 30 240 5,380 
hh aes "16 «1,225,482 "786,082 439,400 355,838 83,562 
By Re arc 15 1,057,096 *723,875 333,221 356,814 +23.593 


CLEVELAND, PAINESVILLE & EASTERN RAILROAD, 
WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 


1m., Oct., ’16 a3 57C *$28,645 $14,925 $11,490 $3,435 
Le ve 15 36,284 *18,613 17,671 1,083 6,588 
OE ales 716 390,147 220,471 169,676 114,042 55,634 
puis! A "15 358,405 *195,016 163,389 109,841 53,548 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, ME 


1m., Oct., °716 $251,683 *$155,117 $96,566 $69,144 $27,422 
ne es "15 226,793  *130,373 96,420 65,507 30,913 
ge wee 16) «2,828,567 *1,726,598 1,101,969 805,943 296,026 
We "15, 2'598,663 *1,482,210 1,116,453 785,452 331,001 


FEDERAL LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ie Oct., 7°16 $201,809 *$121,866 $79,943 $48,708 $31,235 


"15 194,227 *129,104 65.123 48,693 16,430 
10% ‘f 716 «©6.2,062,082 *1,873,167 688,865 487,283 201,632 
O46 re 15 1,917,058 *1,270,603 646,455 492,292 154,163 
LAKE SHORE BLECTRIC RAILWAY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1m.,, Oct., °16 $136,113 *$84,878 $51,235 $50 521 $14,714 
fee "15: 118,314 *75,475 42,839 36,283 6,556 
Nie 16 1,348,126 *838,.007 505.119 3631827 141, He 
LOLs Fae "15 1,150,649 *746,619 404,030 361,116 42/914 
LEHIGH VALLEY TRANSIT COMPANY, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
1m., Oct., °16 $218,345 *$134,182 $84,163 $52,586 $$43,029 
tee "15 196,650 *110,709 85.941 55,129 +42,010 
0 ee 716 2,455,030 *1, 493,810 961,220 631,503 +467,090 
42 )% os "15 «2,019,889 *1,185,108 834,781 664,890 $303,312 
PORTLAND pmnsck oct LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, 
ORTLAND, ORE 
1m,, Oct., '16 $459, as *$248,407 $211, 313 $181,280 $30,033 
geen "15 453,225 *257,246 195,979 182,766 13,213 
Oe ea 16 5,429,252 *3, 043,952 2,385,300 2,178,247 207,053 
; ea 15 5,582.361 *3,080,788 2,501,573 2, "209, 207 292,366 
NEW YORK & STAMFORD RAILWAY, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
1m., Oct., "16 $24,460 *$23,641 $819 #7, 987 +£$7,108 
eee aes 15 28,216 *24'278 3,937 8,004 £4,011 
ye "16 141,617 105,238 36,379 31,948 $4,654 
C Milgiaetne / "15 161,567 *111,030 50,537 32,005 $18,796 
“ *Includes taxes. Deficit. Includes non-operating income. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


I. C. C. DECISION FAVORS I. T. 8. 


Government Body Holds That a City Cannot Indirectly 
Control or Regulate Interstate Commerce by a 
Franchise Condition 


In the ELEctTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Dec. 9, page 1222, 
brief mention was made of the decision rendered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Dec. 4 in which it 
found to be justified certain increases in fare proposed by 
the Illinois Traction Company, Peoria, Ill., for the trans- 
portation of passengers between St. Louis, Mo., and Venice, 
Madison and Granite City, Ill. In its ruling the commis- 
sion held that interstate fares prescribed by a municipality 
are not conclusively presumed to be reasonable even if ac- 
cepted by the interstate carrier as one of the conditions 
of a franchise. In addition to holding that the St. Louis 
Electric Terminal Railway, a subsidiary of the Illinois Trac- 
tion Company, is a common carrier of passengers and freight 
in interstate commerce and as such is subject to the juris- 
diction of the commission, that body tentatively approved 
the tariff item of the company providing for the sale of 
commutation tickets valid only during specified rush hours. 

By the tariff under investigation the Illinois Traction 
System proposed to increase from 5 cents to 10 cents the 
fare for the transportation of passengers over its line be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and points in the towns of Venice, 
Madison and Granite City, Ill., north of the Main Street 
station in Venice. New commutation fares and strip tickets 
were also proposed. Upon protests filed on behalf of the 
municipalities and by commercial organizations in St. Louis 
and Granite City the operation of the schedules in question 
was suspended until Dec. 29, 1916. 

Prior to 1910 the lines of the system extended only as 
far south as Granite City, the southern terminus of the St. 
Louis, Springfield & Peoria Railroad, and it was deemed 
necessary or advisable to seek an entrance into St. Louis. 
The terminal company and the bridge company were then 
organized and an ordinance granting the necessary franchise 
rights was obtained from the city of St. Louis. Section 10 
of the ordinance by which the municipal assembly of the 
city of St. Louis ‘authorized the company to construct an 
electric railway along certain designated streets provided 
inter alia that “the charge for a continuous passage for an 
adult passenger between any point in said city of St. Louis 
on the line of said railway company and any point in 
Granite City and intermediate points in the State of Illinois, 
or return from said points in Illinois to points within the 
city of St. Louis on the line of said St. Louis Electric Ter- 
minal Railway shall not exceed 5 cents.” 


TEXT OF DECISION 


In its decision the commission says in part: 

“Tt is clear that the charging and collecting of the fare 
of 10 cents proposed in the tariff under investigation would 
directly contravene this provision of the ordinance. On 
behalf of the city of St. Louis it is contended that ‘the rate 
incorporated in this franchise at the request of the St. Louis 
Electric Terminal Railway, and accepted by this company, 
is to be conclusively presumed by the commission to be rea- 


sonable as against any complaint made by the St. Louis 


Electric Terminal Railway.’ 

“The respondent replies that it accepted this provision of 
the ordinance because it was obliged to do so as a condi- 
tion precedent to obtaining the necessary franchise rights; 
that it did so in good faith, with the expectation that so 
much passenger and freight traffic would be developed. 
and so many benefits would accrue to the traction system 
as a whole, that the fare of 5 cents per passenger would 
prove remunerative; that the volume of freight and pas- 
senger traffic has been much smaller than was anticipated, 
with the result that for more than four years these com- 
panies have sustained heavy losses; and that, in any event, 
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the provision in the ordinance fixing the maximum pas- 
senger fare at 5 cents is void because the traffic in ques- 
tion is interstate traffic, the fares and charges for which, 
it is said, the municipal assembly of St. Louis has no power 
to prescribe. The city’s rejoinder is that the terminal com- 
pany is not a railroad within the meaning of the Act to: 
regulate commerce, but only a street railway, and that 
under the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Omaha Street Railway vs. I. C. C., 230 U. S., 
324, this commission has no jurisdiction over the terminal 
company, and no power to regulate its fares and charges. 

“The respondents have through rate agreements with the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system, the Wabash Rail- 
way, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, and with a 
number of other steam railroads.. The terminal company 
makes reports to this commission as a common carrier en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and it is shown in tariffs 
filed with this commission as participating with various 
steam railroads in the establishment of through interstate 
routes and joint rates. That interstate traffic was con- 
templated when the franchise was granted clearly appears 
in the third section of the ordinance, which provides that 
the terminal company’s lines ‘shall be connected and oper- 
ated in connection with the said interurban companies.’ 
The fourth section of the ordinance grants to the terminal 
company the right ‘to operate Pullman or sleeping cars.’ 
Such cars are regularly operated, trains sometimes contain- 
ing as many as five cars in all. The terminal company owns 
no freight cars, its freight equipment being supplied by 
its connections. It is interesting to observe that the city 
of St. Louis, while contending that the terminal company 
is merely a street railway, and not a common carrier by 
railroad subject to the jurisdiction of the commission, 
earnestly insists that respondents’ facilities are well 
adapted to the transportation of freight and that it should 
endeavor to recoup its losses rather by developing its freight 
traffic than by increasing its passenger fares. 

“The protestants rely principally on Omaha Street Rail- 
way vs. I. C. C., supra, where the Supreme Court of the 
United States discussed the meaning of the word ‘railroad’ 
as used in the Act to regulate commerce. 

“The facts previously detailed clearly show that the ter- 
minal company is a ‘railroad,’ as that word has been con- 
strued by the highest tribunal in the very case relied upon 
by the protestants. It may be noted also that the Omaha 
& Council Bluffs Railway was incorporated as a street rail- 
road, with no right of eminent domain and no authority 
to haul freight. The terminal company, on the other hand, 
was incorporated under the general railroad law of the 
State of Missouri, and enjoys and has exercised the right 
of eminent domain. It is clear that this commission has 
jurisdiction over the terminal company, with authority un- 
der the act to regulate its fares and charges. 

“Nor can we agree with the contention made by the 
city of St. Louis that the fare of 5 cents per passenger 
is conclusively presumed to be reasonable because it was. 
fixed as a maximum fare in the municipal ordinance and 
accepted by the terminal company as one of the conditions 
of the franchise grant. However indisputable may be the 
right of a city to grant or withhold from quasi public cor- 
porations the use of its highways, it cannot indirectly con- 
trol or regulate interstate commerce by attaching condi- 
tions to its franchises. The same conclusion must be 
reached if the municipal ordinance and the acceptance of 
its conditions by the terminal company be viewed as a 
contract between the city and the railway company. Not 
only has a railway company a recognized right to earn 
a fair return on the value of the property which it devotes 
to the public service, but the interest of the public demands 
that carriers engaged in interstate commerce, if properly 
constructed and wisely managed, shall receive revenues which 
will enable them to keep their property and equipment in 
good repair and maintain their service at the highest pos- 
sible point of efficiency. The interest of the public in this 
respect is paramount to the private rights of the parties, 
whether obtained by contract or otherwise, and in deter- 
mining the reasonableness and the propriety of proposed 
rates or fares in investigations of this character the com- 
mission cannot consider its authority limited or its judg- 
ment controlled by the terms of private agreements which 
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the carrier or carriers respondent may have made with 
other parties purporting to fix the measure of the rates 
in question, Admitting the correctness of the city’s con- 
tention that a contract between a common carrier and a 
municipality differs in kind from a private contract between 
a carrier and shipper for the establishment of a preferen- 
tial rate, it is nevertheless clear that both kinds of con- 
tracts must be disapproved to the extent that they seek 
by special agreement to require the maintenance of rates 
or fares which are unreasonable, discriminatory or un- 
remunerative, or to the extent that they seek to lodge in 
other bodies the jurisdiction over interstate rates and fares 
which has been expressly conferred upon this commission 
by federal law. 

“The respondents maintain that the charge of 5 cents is 
low for a service of this character, especially when it is 
considered that under the provisions of the municipal or- 
dinance the terminal company is permitted to charge 3 
cents for a foot passenger crossing the bridge one way 
and 10 cents for an equestrian. Comparisons of the pro- 
posed fare of 10 cents with the charges of other electric 
railways radiating from St. Louis show that the fare pro- 
posed is relatively low. A maximum passenger fare of 
2 cents per mile is prescribed by statute within the State 
of Illinois, the law applying as well to electric railways as 
to steam railroads. If, therefore, respondents’ lines were 
wholly within the State of Illinois, they would be permitted 
to charge a fare of 15 cents for their maximum haul of 
7% miles. In the present case they propose a fare of 10 
cents. The evidence of record in this proceeding not only 
shows that the fare proposed is lower than others charged 
for a similar service in the vicinity of St. Louis, but it fails 
to reveal a single instance in which a fare as low as 5 cents 
is charged for a service fairly comparable with that afforded 
by the respondents. 


INCREASE JUSTIFIED BY VALUATION 


“Most of the evidence of record has been addressed to 
the financial condition of the respondent companies. The 
respondents assert and the protestants deny that the finan- 
cial condition of the companies is poor and that the pro- 
posed fare is necessary to insure a reasonable net return 
on the value of the properties devoted to the service in 
question, Anticipating the presentation of this case before 
the commission and realizing the impossibility of arriving 
at a satisfactory determination of the original cost of their 
properties, the respondents employed two disinterested and 
competent engineers to appraise their reproduction value. 
When the appraisal was finished and before hearing was 
had in this proceeding, the complete inventory was placed 
at the disposal of the consulting engineer for the city of 
St. Louis. In spite of rigid examination by the city’s engi- 
neer it has not been shown, or even seriously contended, that 
the valuation placed upon the properties by the appraisers is 
excessive. 

“The appraisal value of the bridge property is $2,657,112, 
while the value of the property of the terminal company 
is placed at $3,647,264, making the total appraisal value of 
the properties of both companies (exclusive of intangibles) 
$6,304,377. The total par value of the outstanding securi- 
ties of both companies amounts to $7,316,000, which ex- 
ceeds by approximately $1,000,000 the appraised value of 
their properties. The respondents feel that the good-will 
of these companies and the value of their intangible prop- 
erty amply cover this difference. The total property in- 
vestment account of the two companies, as shown by their 
books, is $7,791,879, which exceeds by approximately $1,- 
487,000 the value of the property as estimated by the ap- 
praisers. This apparent discrepancy is at least partially 
accounted for by various expenditures for rights and facili- 
ties which were subsequently abandoned. 

The operating figures seem clearly to show that the un- 
favorable financial condition of these companies is due at 
least in part to the inadequacy of the revenues from sub- 
urban operation. It is estimated that the proposed in- 
creases in passenger fares would add between $60,000 and 
$65,000 annually to the revenues of these companies. 

“The city of St. Louis maintains that these figures are 
misleading, and that they cannot properly be regarded as 
establishing the respondents’ need of additional passenger 
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revenue. Its principal contention in this respect is that 
the respondents’ facilities are as well adapted to the trans- 
portation of freight as to the transportation of passengers; 
that they should increase their revenues rather by devel- 
oping their freight tonnage than by increasing their pas- 
senger fares; and that in allocating the values of the prop- — 
erty and the revenues and expenses due recognition should 
be given to the adaptability of the facilities to the handling 
of freight. 

“The respondents admit that a more or less extensive 
freight traffic was anticipated when these lines were con- 
structed. In considering this question it should be borne 
in mind that electric railway companies which are so sim- 
ilar to ordinary street railways as the terminal company is 
said to be cannot be expected under ordinary circumstances 
to derive as much revenue from freight traffic as from pas- 
senger traffic. Just how much additional investment was 
made in these properties to accommodate the freight traffic 
does not clearly appear of record. It is shown, however, 
that in the year 1915 the revenue which the bridge and 
terminal companies received for the transportation of 
freight amounted to approximately 15 per cent of their 
total transportation revenues. The respondents are en- 
deavoring to increase their freight tonnage, but it is unlikely 
that the freight revenue will equal the passenger revenue, 
at least in the near future. Under these circumstances it 
is clear that in determining whether or not respondents 
should receive additional revenues from their passenger 
service, the allocation of property values, expenses and reve- 
nues should be made on the basis of the freight traffic 
now handled, or which may reasonably be anticipated in 
the near future, and not on the assumption, contrary to 
fact, that the respondents are actually carrying as much 
freight as it is physically possible for them to accommo- 
date. The allocation of 60.5 per cent of the total appraisal 
value of these properties to freight traffic is obviously sub- 
ject to criticism, especially in view of the fact that the 
lines were constructed primarily for passenger service, and 
since only 15 per cent of transportation revenues are de- 
rived from freight. It may be observed in this connection 
that the municipal ordinance permits only the transporta- 
tion of passengers, mail and express matter and that re- 
pondents have no right to use the city streets for the 
transportation of carload freight. 

“There is no evidence of record indicating that the in- 
terurban service is profiting at the expense of the sub- 
burban service.. On the contrary, it is shown that the 
terminal company receives liberal divisions of the through 
rates and fares between St. Louis and points beyond 
Granite City located on other lines of the Illinois Traction 
System. 

VARIOUS FARES DISCUSSED 


“The respondents apparently would have no objection 
to maintaining the present fare of 5 cents within the city 
of St. Louis and increasing to 10 cents the fare between 
St. Louis and all points on the east side of the river. It 
is clear from the whole record, however, that the imposition 
of an extra fare for the service in crossing the river 
would be regarded by the people of St. Louis as an ‘arbi- 
trary’ charge, and it was principally for the purpose of 
avoiding their displeasure in this respect that the re- 
spondents finally proposed to maintain the same fare to 
and from both sides of the river. No point on the east side 
of the river has been suggested which could with greater 
propriety be chosen as a point of division between the 
5-cent and 10-cent zones. 

“The tariff under investigation provides in one item for 
the sale of fifty-two-ride non-transferable commutation 
tickets between St. Louis and Granite City and intermediate 
points for $3. A commuter using one of these tickets 
for fifty-two rides would pay at the rate of 5.76 cents for 
one single trip. These tickets, which are good only on sub- 
urban cars, and for thirty days from the date of sale, may 
be presented between the hours of 5 a. m. and 8 a. m. 
or between 4 p. m. and 6:30 p. m. on any day except 
Sunday. These*hours were chosen because they are the 
periods of heaviest traffic. The commutation tickets will 
operate particularly to the advantage of the workmen who 
commute daily between St. Louis and the tri-cities, but 
they are open to any passenger who may desire to make 


| the suburban service were commuters. 
record it seems that the commutation tickets will benefit a 
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| use of them. During one representative week in January 


of this year 58.96 per cent of the passengers carried in 
Upon the whole 


| large number of persons without operating to the undue 


3 prejudice of others. 


‘ 


“The suspended tariff also provides for the sale of six- 
ride strip tickets for 50 cents, or 8.383 cents per trip. 
These tickets are transferable and good on any suburban 
cars at any time for transportation between St. Louis and 
Granite City. No objection has been made to this pro- 


vision of the tariff, except that it results in increasing the ° 


fare. 

“We find and conclude that respondents have established 
the propriety of all the proposed fares. The protestants 
may later bring to our attention any instances in which the 
commutation tickets or the limitations attached to their 
use result in undue prejudice, and with more complete evi- 
dence before us we shall then consider the advisability of 
modifying our findings as the circumstances may appear 
to require. It will be understood that nothing here said 
shall in any way prejudice the subsequent determination by 
the commission of the value of the respondents’ properties 
or the return which they should properly yield.” 

The commission has announced that it will enter an order 
vacating the orders previously entered suspending the oper- 
ation of the schedules in question. 


DETROIT COMPANY WINS FARE CASE 


U. S. Supreme Court Sustains Company’s Rights on Fares 
in Annexed City Districts—Text of Majority 
Opinion Withheld for Revision 


The United States Supreme Court handed down a decision 
on Dec. 11 sustaining the contention of the Detroit (Mich.) 
United Railway with respect to the right of the company 
te charge extra fares for transporting passengers beyond 
the old city limits into territory which has since been 
brought within the city as at present extended. The court 
also held the company need not sell reduced rate “working 
men’s hour” tickets in the annexed territory. The practical 
effect of the decision is to permit the company to charge a 
double fare on Jefferson Avenue, east of St. Jean Avenue, 
to the city limits at Alter Road; also to charge a double fare 
on Grand River Avenue west of the boulevard. 

The controversy was carried to the United States Supreme 
Court by the railway on a writ of error, following decision 
by the Michigan Supreme Court in favor of the city. The 
decision of Dec. 11 by the United States Supreme Court was 
rendered for the majority of the court by Justice Pitney, 
who withheld the text for revision. The dissenting opinion 
was rendered by Justice Clark with the concurrence of Jus- 
tice Brandeis, the text being made public. The majority of 
the court accepted the view presented by former Senator 
Elihu Root, who appeared on behalf of the railway when 
the case was argued on Oct. 20 last. The two dissenting 
justices take the view presented on behalf of Detroit by 
Circuit Judge P. J. M. Hally, former corporation counsel of 
Detroit, who argued that the writ of error should be 
dismissed and the Michigan Supreme Court decision af- 
firmed. 

The company’s right to collect a double fare in the subur- 
ban territory is sustained by the majority of the court on 
the ground of the franchise granted the company by Grosse 
Pointe township, previous to the annexation of the terri- 
tory to the city. It is held that the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan, by the annexation acts of 1905 and 1907, 
could not impair the company’s contractual rights. The 
chief point made by the city attorneys before the Supreme 
Court, that the question involved was purely one of con- 
tractual relations and as such not subject to United States 
jurisdiction, is overruled. - 

The specific case decided is that of the city of Detroit-vs. 
the Detroit United Railway, known as the Fairview case. 
The action was begun about 1907, as soon as it became ap- 
parent that the company would insist on its right to charge 
a double fare in the annexed territory. It was the con- 
ception of the city that the franchise granted by the city 
of Detroit in 1898, which required the company to give an 
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8-for-25-cent fare during workingmen’s hours, required that 
these fares should be extended into new territory which 
might be annexed. Before the Supreme Court Judge Hally 
argued that the workingmen’s ticket and the concession for 
extension of fares within the city limits constituted the 
specific and recognized price which the city received for 
permitting the company to continue to use its streets. The 
Michigan courts unanimously sustained the city contention 
with this regard, and the same view is taken in the dis- 
senting opinion of Justices Clark and Brandeis. 


CHEAP FARES BEGET CHEAP SERVICE 


Fielder Sanders, street railway commissioner of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, said on Dec. 8 that the service on Euclid Ave- 
nue would be increased by Christmas week. Cars of sev- 
eral routes are operated over part of the Euclid Avenue 
tracks, and on this account it is difficult to readjust the 
schedules in such a way as to give satisfaction. Mr. San- 
ders also said that additional cars would be placed on the 
Madison Avenue and Wade Park lines. The Cleveland 
Leader of Dec. 7 said: 

“No one who has experienced the jams common at cer- 
tain times of the day on some if not all of the lines could 
deny that conditions are worse than uncomfortable. Dig- 
nity, decency and health are disregarded as totally as is 
comfort. 

“Tt is noteworthy that this condition has come about in 
a city where street railway service is absolutely dominated, 
prescribed and regulated by elective or appointive repre- 
sentatives of the voters, not by officers of ‘soulless corpor- 
ations,’ or ‘greedy special privilege’ looking for big divi- 
dends. It is obvious that the people have the remedy in 
their hands and can apply it as expeditiously and exten- 
sively as they wish. It would seem that they should do so, 
if not in defense of their own comfort, health, self-respect, 
morals and the like, then in defense of the theory that the 
public is capable of managing its own aftairs intelligently. 
Present conditions are the more discreditable in that they 
obtain in a department of public service in which Cleveland 
has specialized for years. 

“Tt is also to be noted that the car crowding is not a new 
It did not begin last week or last month. 
It has been increasing through the years, as the city’s 
population has been increasing. The reason why the pub- 
lic and its representatives, though possessing full power to 
act, have not provided increased traction service in pro- 
portion to increased population is perfectly obvious. For 
fifteen years, officials and voters alike have been encour- 
aged to believe that the one great desideratum—to which 
all considerations of equipment, schedules, extensions and 
so on must give way—is not good service but 38-cent fares. 
Of course the service has its faults.” 


PENNSYLVANIA JITNEY CASES BEING SETTLED 


Orders are being issued by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania disposing of jitney cases which are 
governed by the decisions handed down by Chairman Ainey 
of the commission in the Allegheny Valley Railway and 
Wilkes-Barre Railways’ complaints, referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Dec. 9, page 1222. In both 
series of complaints there were numerous instances wherein 
the conditions were the same and formal orders to the 
owners to cease operating and secure State certificates have 
been prepared. It is estimated that there are about 115 
jitneys in the Wilkes-Barre district controlled by the Par- 
sons case, in which a certificate was ordered procured as 
a requisite to operation notwithstanding requirement of a 
city license will control. In the. western cases probably a 
score will be affected. 

The decisions rendered by the commission in jitney cases 
are being applied to complaints now on the dockets and 
where new angles arise hearings will be held. With excep- 
tion of some administrative rulings it is probable that no 
additional opinions will be rendered on thé cases in hand. 

It was announced on Dec. 11 that the commission has de- 
clined the applications for the 250 jitneys for certificates 
of public convenience, claiming that there is adequate trol- 
ley service. 
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HEARING ON BOSTON TRANSFERS 


H. B. Potter, assistant to the president, appeared before 
the Public Service Commission of Massachusetts, Nov. 23, 
in support of a petition of the Boston Elevated Railway for 
a reduction of transfer facilities on various Summer Street 
lines in connection with the opening of the Dorchester 
tunnel from Washington Street to Dewey Square. Mr. 
Potter pointed out that through the abuse of paper trans- 
fer checks at Washington, Winter and Summer stations of 
the rapid transit system many passengers from residential 
districts made a round trip on a single fare between their 
homes and the most congested retail center in New Eng- 
land. It is proposed to issue transfers at South Station 
(under Dewey Square) between Dorchester tunnel trains 
and Atlantic Avenue, Dorchester Avenue and Summer Street 
extension cars, doing away with the local transfer facilities 
on Summer Street, which at present offer opportunities for 
abuse. It is planned to remove all surface-car traffic from 
Washington Street, from Essex to Franklin Streets, during 
the holiday season, and some of the diverted lines will con- 
nect with Atlantic Avenue trains at the Beach Street ele- 
vated station, where increased service will probably be 
inaugurated. The commission took the case under advise- 
ment. 

Inaction on Seattle Jitneys.—The special committee of 
the City Council of Seattle, Wash., which was asked by the 
Council to submit a report on jitney regulation has done 
nothing on the proposition, according to recent announce- 
ments. 

Plans Under Way for Portland Zone System for Jitneys. 
—Commissioner Daly of the department of public utilities 
of Portland, Ore., is at work outlining a “standard zone sys- 
tem” for taxicabs, as directed by the Council. The city 
will be divided into zones which must be adopted by all 
taxicabs and jitneys operating their cars on the zone basis. 

Use of Elevated Lines Urged.—The city authorities of 
New York and the officers of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, New York, N. Y., are urging the city travelers 
to ride on the elevated lines instead of in the subway, and 
if they must use the subway to take the end cars instead 
of the middle ones, pointing out that the adoption of these 


reforms will not necessarily make those who adopt them © 


late for the office. 

“A Safe Rule.’—The Beaver Valley Traction Company, 
New Brighton, Pa., under the direction of W. H. Boyce, su- 
perintendent, who has evolved many practicable safety first 
ideas, is now distributing 1-ft. rules with the usual inch 
divisions under which is the legend: “A Safe Rule—Stop, 
Look and Listen Before You Cross a Street.” On the re- 
verse side of the rule over the name of the company is the 
legend: “Remember we seek your co-operation to prevent 
accidents. 

Special Interurban Service for Shoppers.—The Mahon- 
ing & Shenango Railway & Light Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, on Dec. 9, put on “shoppers’ express” cars for the 
convenience of persons who must go to one of the towns 
on its lines to do their shopping. These special cars run 


every two hours in both directions on the lines between - 


Youngstown and Warren, and Youngstown and New Castle, 
Pa. They will be operated every week day until Christ- 
mas. The cars stop only at the principal stops. Dash- 
board signs are used to designate the stops that are made. 


Wisconsin Troops Transported on Electric Line. — The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & North Shore Railway, Highwood, IIl., 
of which Britton I. Budd is president, secured a contract in 
competition with the steam railroads and transported ap- 
proximately 800 soldiers and their equipment from Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., to Milwaukee, Wis., a distance of 60 miles, on 
Dec. 14. The movement was made necessary by the muster- 
ing out of service of the Wisconsin National Guard at Fort 
Sheridan. The contracts was made jointly with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, which took the troops 
at Milwaukee, and carried them to some eleven points over 
the State. 

Heating Equipment Installed in Seattle—In accordance 
with an order issued by the Public Service Commission, the 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle, 
Wash., has completed the installation of heating equipment 
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in the cars operating on the Alki, Ballard Beach and Faun- 

teleroy Park line. Thirty-eight cars in all have been im- 
proved in this manner. The order of the commission called 
for six heaters in each single truck car and ten in each 
double truck car, to be installed by Dec. 1. The company 
is operating in Seattle eighty-five cars equipped with heat- 
ers. The commission’s order also calls for installation of 
sashes and glass on open cars, in order that open cars could 
be operated as closed vehicles. This has also been done. 


Free Ride Agreement Invalid.—Former Senator and Mrs. 
Mitchell B. Perkins of Riverton, N. J., and their family of 
five children are denied free transportation for life over. 
the lines of the Public Service Corporation between Trenton 
and Riverton in an opinion filed in the Court of Chancery 
by Vice-Chancellor Backes. The family received this priv- 
ilege from the company which the Public Service Corpora- 
tion succeeded, the grant being made in exchange for a 
right-of-way for the electric railway over lands owned by 
Mr. Perkins, in Beverly Township, Burlington County. 
Perkins was the promoter of the original trolley line from 
Palmyra to Trenton. The opinion of the Vice-Chancellor 
says that to sustain the contract would open the doors 
wide to the very evils the public utility statute was in- 
tended to suppress and would make it impossible for the 
commission to regulate and fix rates. 


Inquiry Into Brooklyn Surface Service.—On motion of 
Commissioner Travis H. Whitney, the Public Service Com- 
mission for the First District of New York, set Dec. 11 
as the time for a hearing at which the commission will 
take testimony and consider the advisability of issuing a 
general order covering service to be provided by the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company on all of its surface lines. 
Commissioner Whitney in presenting the motion for calling 
the hearing stated that the commission may now act defi- 
nitely in regard to service order matters inasmuch as the 
Court of Appeals has recently outlined the powers of the 
commission as regards mandamus proceedings. He pointed 
out also that certain changes in traffic conditions in Brooklyn 
arising from the adjustments following the opening of new 
rapid transit lines were such that the disposition and use 
of eee could better be determined now than ever 
before. 


Preparing for Billy Sunday in Buffalo.—The Interna- 
tional Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., is preparing to handle the 
crowds which will attend the Billy Sunday meetings in 
Buffalo in February and March. After conferences with 
E. G. Connette, president of the International Railway, and 
N. H. Brown, general superintendent of the company, the 
campaign committee has decided to construct the tabernacle 
on the grounds of the Buffalo Baseball Park in East Ferry 
Street. The park is reached by six local car lines and the 
Buffalo & Lockport, Buffalo & Rochester and the Buffalo 
& Tonawanda Interurban lines run within a short block of 
the grounds. The East and West Utica car lines will be 
connected as a through cross-town route. The close proxim- 
ity of the Cold Springs carhouse also helps to make the 
site an ideal location for the big tabernacle. Mr. Brown 
says the company will rebuild twenty of its old style cars 
and that other equipment will be secured to handle the in- 
creased traffic. The company is now employing about 250 
more trainmen than it did a year ago. 

Jitney Matter Before Vancouver Council.—W. G. Murrin, 
assistant general manager of the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway, addressed the City Council of Vancouver, B. C., 
on Nov. 20 in regard to the street railway and the jitney as 
economic factors in the community. The Council asked the 
company to send a representative to the meeting. Mr. Mur- 
rin said that older and more settled communities in the 
East had already expressed themselves on the question and 
that where a capable and impartial body had directed its 
attention to the question there had been little doubt as to 
the result of the deliberations. In this connection he re- 
ferred to the decision of the Public Service Commission for 
the Second District of New York in the famous Rochester 
case. He referred to the obligations which the railway was 
called upon to meet by the city as compared with the al- 
most lack of responsibility of the jitneys, and in conclusion 
said that the city should either put the jitneys on the same 
operating basis as the railway or readjust the obligations of 
the company so they would equal those of the jitney. 
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Personal Mention 


R. H. Merry has been elected secretary of the Mexico 
(Mex.) Tramways, Mexican Light & Power Company and 
Mexican Electric Light Company to succeed U. de B. Daly, 
resigned. 


J. G. Swain, formerly general superintendent of power 
and shops of the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has resigned to become general superintendent 
of the rim plant of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
at Akron, Ohio. 

James Blaine Walker, secretary of the Public Service 
Commission for the First District of New York, will also 
serve hereafter as the secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway Commissioners, a place made vacant by 
the death of William H. Connolly. 


Robert C. Brown, a vice-president of the Mexico (Mex.) 
Tramways, Mexican Light & Power Company and Mexi- 
can Electric Light Company and formerly managing direc- 
tor of the Mexico Tramways, has been elected president of 
these companies to succeed the late F. S. Pearson. 


Lafayette G. Rudd, who for several years has been su- 
perintendent of the East Lynne and Saybrook divisions of 
the Shore Line Electric Railway, Norwich, Conn., has had 
his jurisdiction extended to cover the New London lines 
of the company. He succeeds Peter Ashe at New London. 


Peter Ashe, an assistant superintendent of the Shore 
Line Electric Railway, Norwich, Conn., in charge of the 
New London lines, has resigned to go into business for him- 
self. Mr. Ashe has been connected with the company and its 
predecessors for twenty-nine years. He entered the service 
as a car cleaner. 


I. B. White has resigned as superintendent of the Alex- 
andria (La.) Municipal Railway to go into the automobile 
business in Shreveport, La. Irving McGinnis, commissioner 
of streets and parks of the city, under whose supervision 
the street railway is operated, will run the road for the 
present in addition to his other work. 

T. Norman Jones, chief engineer of the maintenance of 
way of the Virginia Railway & Power Company at Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed assistant general manager of 
the Virginia Railway & Power Company in charge of its 
properties in Norfolk, to succeed E. C. Hathaway, whose 
resignation is noted elsewhere in this column. 


G. E. Goldthwait, formerly load dispatcher and assistant 


‘to the electrical engineer of the Pittsburgh (Pa.). Railways, 


has been appointed associate editor of the Railway Electrical 
Engineer. Mr. Goldthwait was also connected with Gibbs 
& Hill on construction work.on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad, and remained with the railroad as power director 
at the Bluestone power station until June, 1916. He has 
been with the Standard Steel Works since then. 


James H. Griffin, one of the employees longest in the 
service of the Kansas City (Mo.) Railways and superin- 
tendent of various divisions, has been made chief instruc- 
tor of the company. He has three assistants at the school, 
and one man to go with the students on the cars after 
they. have been. assigned trips. There are also instructors 
at each carhouse and traveling instructors who follow up 
the new men and watch for opportunities to make sug- 
gestions to them. 

Philip J. Kealy, president of the Kansas City (Mo.) Rail- 
ways, has again been elected colonel of the Third Regi- 
ment, Missouri National Guard. Colonel Kealy was elected 
to this position a year ago, but when the regiment was 
mustered into the federal service he was rejected on 
physical examination. He had, however, got the regi- 
ment up to acceptable proportions, and had managed its 
movement to Nevada, Mo., before the rejection came. It is 
now planned to make the Third a cavalry regiment. 


E. C. Hathaway, assistant general manager of the Vir- 
ginia Railway & Power Company, Richmond, Va., in charge 
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of the properties of that company at Norfolk, Va., has re- 
signed, effective on Jan. 1, to devote all of his time to his pri- 
vate interests, among which is the Railway Audit & Inspec- 
tion Company, Philadelphia, Pa., of which he is president. 
Mr. Hathaway has been in charge of the public utility prop- 
erties in Norfolk for fourteen years and was connected with 
theni in an advisory capacity for two years prior to that 
time. 

Harry A. Bullock, secretary of the New York Municipal 
Railway Corporation and in general charge of the welfare 
work of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company, was 
interviewed by Marguerite Mooers Marshall for the New 
York Evening World of Nov. 24 on corporation welfare 
work and labor. Miss Marshall quoted Mr. Bullock on labor 
as follows: “The key to the solution of the labor problem 
is simply a close personal understanding between the heads 
of any industry and its workers. Then any question that 
may arise may be settled in a frank man-to-man discussion, 
without the interference of outside forces. Then we can 
have promotions from the ranks only, and interested, per- 
manent employees.” 

William S. Murray will on Dec. 31 terminate his connec- 
tion with the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
New Haven, Conn., as consulting engineer. Mr. Murray has 
been in the service of the company since April, 1905, in 
charge of electrical engineering, construction and operation 
with the title of electrical and consulting engineer. His rec- 
ommendation of the alternating current single-phase sys- 
tem for the type of electrification to be applied to the New 
Haven was adopted and the electrical equipment was in- 
stalled under his immediate charge. The severance of Mr. 
Murray’s connection with the company is the outcome of | 
differences between him and President Howard Elliott of 
the company regarding the basis upon which he re-entered 
the road’s service in 1914 to devote a portion of his time to 
the company as a departmental officer but still retained his 
membership in the firm of McHenry & Murray, engineers, 
New Haven. 

Sir Albert H. Stanley, managing director of the London 
Underground Electric Railways, London United Tramways, 
Ltd., Metropolitan District Railway, and the London Gen- 

: eral Omnibus Company, 
Ltd., London, England, who 
is well known in this coun- 
try, has been named as 
president of the Board of 
Trade in the new English 
Ministry under David Lloyd 
George, Premier, and the 
head of the English war 
council, The usual custom 
of giving up their other po- 
sitions will be followed by 
the men of the new gov- 
ernment, and Sir Albert, it 
was announced by cable 
from London on Dec. 12, 
had resigned the director- 
ships which he held in the 
London railways, and would 
sever all his connections 
with the companies until such time as he relinquished his 
post as president of the board. Sir Albert was knighted 
by King George on June 21, 1914, in recognition of distin- 
guished public service. He was born in England about 
forty-two years ago, and began his career with the Detroit 
(Mich.) City Railway in the horsecar days. In 1902 he 
became connected with the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey as assistant general manager of the railway 
department. In the following year he was appointed man- 
ager of that department. In January, 1907, he assumed 
the duties of general manager of the corporation, but re- 
signed soon thereafter to become general manager of the 
Underground Electric Railways of London. His appoint- 
ment to the Board of Trade is further public recognition 
of the unusual abilities which he has displayed in his man- 
agement of the London railways and of the success which 
has attended his efforts in this and other undertakings 
with which he has been identified. 


A. H. STANLEY 
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Oren A. Small, auditor of the Benton Harbor of St. Joe 
Railway & Light Company, Benton Harbor, Mich., was 
elected president of the Central Electric Railway Ac- 
countants’ Association at the meeting of the association 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Dec. 
8 and 9. Mr. Small was 
born in Wabash, Ind., and 
learned the trade of a flour- 
miller under his father. In 
1902, he entered the employ 
of the Big Four Railroad 
Company at Benton Harbor, 
Mich. After several years in 
steam railroad work he en- 
tered the office of the Baker- 
Vawter Company, printers 
and manufacturers of office 
systems. In 1907, he en- 
tered the office of the Ben- 
ton Harbor & St. Joe Rail- 
road & Light Company as 
bookkeeper. Two years 
ago he was promoted to the 
position of auditor of that 
company. Mr. Small se- 
cured his education in accounting at the Eastman National 
Business College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He has been an 
active and tireless worker on the executive committee and 
on the standing committee on freight and passenger ac- 
counts of the Central Electric Railway Accountant’s Asso- 
ciation. 


S. L. Tone, vice-president of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Rail- 
ways, the Beaver Valley Traction Company, the Pittsburgh 
& Beaver Street Railway and the Duquesne Light Company, 
Pittsburgh, has been elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Railways to succeed J. D. Callery, as noted briefly in the 
ELEctTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Dec. 9. Mr. Tone was 
graduated from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. 
Y., and has served the Pittsburgh Railways and its constit- 
uents continuously for about twenty-five years, except for 
the short term of his service as a member of the Pennsylva- 
nia Public Service Commission, to which he was appointed 
in 1913 by Governor Tener. The Pittsburgh Railways and 
the Duquesne Light Company are controlled by the same in- 
terests and the railway is operated with power purchased 
from the light company. The Pittsburgh Railways controls 
all the principal lines in Pittsburgh, Allegheny and adjoin- 
ing towns. In the railway system are included 604 miles of 
line. 


James L. Adams has been appointed superintendent of 
transportation of the Denver (Col.) Tramway to succeed 
William N. Casey. Mr. Adams entered the service of the 
Denver Tramway in 1890 as 
an office boy and was ad- 
vanced through a number of 
positions in the auditor’s 
office and transportation de- 
partment until he was made 
division superintendent of 
the East Division, This 
position he held one year 
and returned to the audi- 
tor’s office as general time- 
keeper for the entire sys- 
tem. In 1900 he left the 
auditor’s office to assume 
the position of division su- 
perintendent of the West 
Division and was _ trans- 
ferred after one year to the 
position of superintendent 
of the East Division, and 
then to superintendent of the North Division until April 1, 
1915, when the two divisions were combined and he was 
made superintendent over both. He served in this capacity 
until Aug. 15, 1915, when he resigned to become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Crown Hill Cemetery 
Association and of the Denver & Crown Hill Railway. He 
returned to the Denver Tramway on Dec. 1 as superin- 
tendent of transportation. 


OREN A. SMALL 


= 


JAMES L. ADAMS 
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OBITUARY 


Sir George White, Bt., of Bristol, England, is dead. Sir 
George was interested in many British railway and indus- 
trial projects. He was perhaps most closely associated — 
with the Bristol Tramways & Carriage Company, of which 
he was in succession secretary, managing director and 
chairman. 


W. F. Pascoe, promoter and builder of electric railways in 
Cumberland County, Pa., died suddenly in Carlisle on Dec. 
14. Mr. Pascoe was for several years superintendent of the 
Carlisle & Mount Holly Railway and built the line between 
Carlisle and Newville. Recently he has been in business at 
Easton, Pa., where he made his home with his daughter. He 
was in Carlisle on a visit when he died. Mr. Pascoe was 
also interested in theatrical enterprises. He was fifty-nine 
years old and is survived by his widow and six children. 


George S. Haley, president of the General Engineering & 
Management Corporation, New York, N. Y., died on Dec. 3 
from injuries received in a street accident. Mr. Haley 
was born in Manchester, N. H., and was graduated from the 
University of Iowa. In 1902 he became manager of the 
City Electric Company, Rutland, Vt., and when the Rutland 
Light & Power Company was formed in 1908 Mr. Haley was 
appointed general manager of the company. In 1912 he be- 
came vice-president and general manager of the Texas 
Power & Light Company with headquarters at Dallas. He: 
resigned that position in June, 1916, to become president of 
the General Engineering & Management Corporation. 

William H. Connolly, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Railway Commissioners and chief clerk of the 
division of valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, died at his home at Bradley Hills, Md., on Dec. 5. 
Mr. Connolly was born in Lindsey, Ont., on Dec. 10, 1867. 
He came to the United States with his parents and set- 
tled in North Dakota. He was appointed a clerk to the 
commission in 1890 and was promoted until July 1, 1905, 
when he was made chief clerk. He remained in that posi- 
tion until the valuation division was organized, when he 
was transferred to_that branch of the work and organized 
the clerical staff of that part of the commission. Mr. Con- 
nolly is survived by his widow and four children. 


Frederic H. Reed, first vice-president of the J. G. White 
& Company, New York, N. Y., died in New York on Dec. 
9. Mr. Reed was born in Stamford, Conn., on Aug. 22, 
1865, and attended the Stamford High School. From 1881 
to 1883 he worked as a draftsman and in 1884 he became 
first assistant engineer on the construction of the Tenth 
Avenue Cable Railway in New York City. In 1885 Mr. 
Reed left the railway company to accept the position of 
chief engineer of the Daft Electric Company, with which 
he remained five years. While with that company he de-. 
signed and installed early electric railways in Ithaca, N. 
Y., Camden, N. J., Asbury Park, N. J., and elsewhere. 
Later, for some time, he practised as consulting engineer 
in New York as a member of the firm of Reed & McKibben, 
but in 1899 joined J. G. White & Company as secretary. 


‘Later he was elected treasurer and then first vice-president 


and served as director in many light and railway com- 
panies in this country and abroad. 


Capt. Joseph T. Jones, president of the Niagara Gorge 
Railway, Niagara Falls, N. Y., died at his home in Buffalo 
on Dec. 7, after an illness of several years. Captain Jones 
was born in Philadelphia on June 11, 1842. He enlisted in 
the Federal Army at the outbreak of the Civil War and 
was mustered out of service as captain, by which title he 
was generally known. After his discharge, Captain Jones 
started his business career in the Pennsylvania oil fields. 
Later he engaged in manufacturing in Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls. He also promoted the construction of the Gulf & 
Ship Island Railroad and at the time of his death he was 
president of that company and of the Gulfport & Mississippi 
Coast Traction Company. Captain Jones always took an 
active interest in Niagara Falls, and he conceived the idea 
of an electric railway along the American side of the lower 
gorge. This road, the Niagara Gorge Railway, known as 
the Great Gorge Route, has become famous throughout the 
world. Captain Jones is survived by his widow and one 
daughter. An only son, Joseph Albert Jones, who man- 
aged the properties in Gulfport, Miss., died six years ago. 
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Construction News 


' Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 
An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously reported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Atlanta & Anderson Electric Railway, Atlanta, Ga.—A 
_ charter has been granted to the Atlanta & Anderson Elec- 
tric Railway to construct a line from: Atlanta to Anderson, 
S. C., about 140 miles. J. L. Murphy, Atlanta, is inter- 
ested. [Nov. 11, 716.] 


Union Traction Company, Coffeyville, Kan.—This com- 
pany has filed a charter in Oklahoma and has been granted 
a permit to do business in this State. Headquarters in 
Oklahoma will be maintained at Oklahoma City. 


FRANCHISES 


Caldwell, Idaho.—The Boise Valley Traction Company 
has received a franchise from the City Council of Cald- 
_ well to construct a line along Cleveland Boulevard. 


Averyville, Il]—The Peoria & Chillicothe Electric Rail- 
way has received a forty-eight-year franchise from the 
Village Council to construct a line in Averyville. [Nov. 
11, ’16.] 

Commerce, Mo.—The Oklahoma & Interstate Railway has 
asked the City Council for a franchise to construct a line 
in Commerce. John R. Rose, Oklahoma City, Okla., presi- 
dent. [Nov. 25, 716.] 


Lima, Okio.—The Ohio Electric Railway has received a 
franchise from the City Council of Lima to construct an ex- 
tension of its tracks on East Grand Avenue to the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway. 


Berea, Ohio.—In compliance with the wishes of citizens, 
as expressed in petitions, a special committee of the City 
Council of Berea has informed the Cleveland, Southwestern 
& Columbus Railway that it will be permitted to use its 
tracks through the town after Dec. 15, when its franchise 
expires, at a rental of $200 per month, provided it will 
pay half of the alleged damage to pipes from electrolysis 
which the town claims. The Council will act upon the 
matter at once if the company signifies its acceptance of 
the proposition. The City Council of Elyria has granted 
the Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Railway a twenty- 
five-year franchise in Elyria over the Mayovr’s veto. 


Elyria, Ohio—The Lake Shore Electric Railway has 
asked the Council for a renewal of its franchise in Elyria. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Edmonton, Alta——The Edmonton Hydro-Electric Power 
Company will begin work immediately on the construction 
of the proposed radial line. 


British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C.—The 
Board of Trade of New Westminster, B. C., is negotiating 
with the British Columbia Electric Railway with a view 
to securing assistance in the construction of an industrial 
spur on Lulu Island. A. C. Eddy, engineer of the com- 
pany, informed the board that it would cost about $65,000 
to construct the tracks as outlined, this amount providing 
for 3 miles of trackage, 14% miles on either side and par- 
alleling the shore. A special committee headed by A. W. 
Gray has been appointed to interview officials of the British 
Columbia Electric Railway and ascertain what help, if any, 
may be secured in the construction of the proposed tracks. 

Capital Traction Company, Washington, D. C.—Exten- 
sion of the lines of the Capital Traction Company to afford 
transportation facilities to government buildings now built 
and being constructed south of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
west of Seventeeth Street was recently ordered by the 
Public Utilities Commission. The order authorizes the com- 
pany to install necessary additional special work at Fitf- 
teenth Street and New York Avenue, so that Fourteenth 
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Street cars may run west on Pennsylvania Avenue from 
that point, and the construction of a single track line in 
Nineteenth Street between Pennsylvania Avenue and Vir- 
ginia Avenue, a single track line on Virginia Avenue be- 
tween Highteenth and Nineteenth Streets, and a single 
track line in Highteenth Street between Virginia Avenue 
and F Street. The order provides that the company shall 
complete the extension authorized and commence operating 
cars over the new routes not later than Oct. 1, 1917. J. H. 
Hanna, vice-president of the company, said an order would 
be placed for materials at once and the work hurried 
through to completion. The company estimates the im- 
provements will cost approximately $100,000. 

*Atlanta, Ga.—It is reported that bids are being asked 
by George O. Vanderbilt, Princeton, N. J., for the con- 
struction of 50 miles of railway in Georgia. 


' Southern Illinois Light & Power Company, Hillsboro, Ill. 
—Work will soon be begun by this company on the exten- 
sion of its Taylor Springs line to the American Zine Com- 
pany’s smelter, about 1% mile. 

Illinois Traction System, Peoria, Ill—This company has 
suspended business at Ridge Farm. Cars will operate only 
to the north edge of the village, and no freight shipments 
will be accepted into and out of that point. 


Peoria (Ill.) Railway.—This company has been granted 
permission by the village of Peoria Heights to again oper- 
ate cars on its Galena Road line through that village. The 
permission was granted following an order by the Council 
to the effect that the franchise was revoked and that the 
tracks must be removed. The village did not restore the 
franchise, but has given permission for the cars to be 
again operated. 


Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway, Wichita, Kan.—It is 
reported that work will be begun in the spring by the 
Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway on the construction 
of three extensions: from Hutchinson to Kinsley and Great 
Bend, and from Newton to Salina. Equipment for these 
extensions is being purchased. 


Hagerstown & Frederick Railway, Frederick, Md.—This 
company is considering an extension of its line at Hagers- 
town. 

Bay State Street Railway, Boston, Mass.—The Public 
Service Commission has authorized the Bay State Street 
Railway to issue $2,000,000 coupon notes bearing interest 
at 6 per cent to pay for reconstruction of track, equipment 
and betterments. 


*Lawrence, Mass.—Sealed proposals for the furnishing of 
all material and labor for the construction of approxi- 
mately 1500 lin. ft. of double track on the Central Bridge 
across the Merrimac River in Lawrence, will be received 
by the Lawrence Bridge Commission at the offices of John 
J. Donovan, rooms 507-508 Bay State Building, Lawrence, 
until Dec. 20. Detailed plans and specifications may be 
obtained at the office of B. H. Davis, consulting engineer, 
Whitehall Building, No. 17 Battery Place, New York City, 
upon the deposit of $5. A certified check for the sum of 
$1,000, payable to the city of Lawrence, must accompany 
each proposal. 


Duluth (Minn.) Street Railway.—It is reported that this 
company plans to extend its line from Duluth to Proctor. 

Trenton’& Mercer County Traction Corporation, Trenton, 
N. J.—This company has agreed to contribute $10,000 toward 
the proposed new $100,000 tunnel to take the place of the 
grade crossing over the Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
tracks at Trenton Junction. At the present time the trolley 
tracks run only as far as the railroad. The tunnel will 
be 14 ft. high and 50 ft. wide. 


New York, N. Y.—The Public Service Commission for 
the First District of New York has awarded a contract 
to the H. C. Stowe Construction Company, Brooklyn, N.-Y., 
for building thirteen signal towers on the new elevated 
structures which are being built to extend the Manhattan 
subways into the Bronx and Queens Boroughs. The work 
is to be completed within four months, and the price for the 
whole is $110,651. 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, Akron, Ohio.— 
In order to complete the double track on the section be- 
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tween Cleveland and Akron, the Northern Ohio Traction 
& Light Company has made application to the Public Utili- 
ties Commission for permission to increase its capital stock 
by $1,000,000. 

Cleveland & Sharon Rapid Transit Company, Cleveland, 
Chio.—This company has applied to the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission for permission to issue $100,000 capital 
stock and $200,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds for 
the purpose of constructing a line between Middlefield and 
Lockwood. The right-of-way for the entire line between 
Cleveland and Sharon was secured some years ago, and 
then the matter was allowed to lie dormant. The section 
of the road which the company now proposes to build is 
through a rich farming country, and it is said that it will 
ultimately be completed as first planned. C. A. Black, 
Cleveland, president. [Feb. 26, ’16.] 

Springfield Terminal Railway & Power Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio.—This company has been organized to succeed 
the Springfield, Troy & Piqua Railway. 

Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio.—This company contemplates the instal- 
lation of automatic block signals on 12 miles of single track 
and 3 miles of double track between ‘Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Sharon, Pa. 

Mahoning Valley Railway, Youngstown, Ohio.—This com- 
pany’s line, extending south from Warren to the Trumbull 
steel mill, will be extended to Youngstown. 

Youngstown & Suburban Railway, Youngstown, Ohio.— 
Plans are being prepared by this company for the con- 
struction of a double track to extend from ‘South Side Park 
to Kyles Corners. 

Perkiomen Valley Traction Company, Collegeville, Pa.— 
Construction has been begun by this company on a line 
between Collegeville and Schwenkville, paralleling the Per- 
kiomen branch of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway. 
James L. Wolcott, Dover, Del., president. [Oct. 28, ’16.] 

Butler & Grove City Railway, Grove City, Pa.—This 
company reports that it has constructed about 5 miles of 
its proposed line between Grove City and Slippery Rock 
and will complete the line during 1917. The line will be 
about 9 miles long when completed. 

Johnstown-Somerset Traction Company, Johnstown, Pa.— 
Negotiations have been completed by which a syndicate of 
Johnstown men, numbering more than a score, will take 
over the remainder of the work to be done in the com- 
pletion of the Johnstown & Somerset Traction Company’s 
line between Johnstown and Boswell. About $250,000: will 
be invested. Work on the line began almost two years 
ago, and has been held up at different times. A consider- 
able amount of the grading between Johnstown and. Boswell 
has been done. Probably one-half the work on the Windber 
branch, between Kelso Station and Boswell, has been com- 
pleted. This includes a large amount of heavy grading, deep 
cuts and heavy fills. It is believed that the line from 
Kelso to Boswell will be completed in six months. [July 
22-16; 

Slate Belt Electric Street Railway, Pen Argyl, Pa.—A 
report from the Slate Belt Electric Street Railway states 
that the company expects to construct a new line between 
Wind Gap and Stroudsburg, 15 miles, during 1917. 

Charleston-Isle of Palms Traction Company, Charleston, 
S. C.—This company reports that it will construct 1% miles 
of new track during 1917. 

*Columbia Railway & Navigation Company, Columbia, S. 
C.—Surveys are being made by the Columbia Railway & 
Navigation Company for the construction of a railway 
which will probably be operated by electricity, from Colum- 
bia to Greenwood, about 70 miles. G. A. Guignard, Colum- 
bia, president. 

Nashville Railway & Light Company, Nashville, Tenn.— 
The Nashville Railway & Light Company, the City Com- 
mission, and the Commercial Club of Nashville, are working 
together on a program for extension of the railway com- 
pany’s lines in the central part of the city, with the object 
of relieving existing congestion in the downtown section. 
Specifically it is proposed that Deaderick Street will be 
opened through to Capitol Boulevard and the railway com- 
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pany double-track along the boulevard to Church Street. 
Numerous meetings of committees and public meetings are 
being held, at which the subject is discussed. é 

Seattle & Rainier Valley Railway, Seattle, Wash.—Coun- 


cilman Oliver T. Erickson of Seattle recently stated that 


as soon as an agreement is reached between the city of 
Seattle and the Seattle & Rainier Valley Railway, relative 
to certain changes and extensions proposed by the com- 


pany, steps will be taken to acquire common user rights for 


the city for division ‘‘A” of the Seattle municipal line on 
Fourth Avenue, from Stewart Street to Jefferson Street. 
The agreement between the city and the Seattle & Rainier 
Valley Railway Company will relieve the company of some 


of the obligations of its franchise as to street paving and 
will also provide for a change at Times Square, where cars“ 
will be operated over a wye on Fourth Avenue, rather than 


on Stewart Street. Other provisions include construction 
of the main line on Dearborn Street, and the operation of 


cars over Fourth Avenue South, as far as Seattle Boule- 
vard, and on Seattle Boulevard to the new tracks on Dear- 


born Street. 


Portland, Vancouver & Northern Railway Company, Van- 
couver, Wash.—This company, which holds a franchise for — 


the construction of a street railway line across the military 
reservation in Vancouver, Wash., states that it will con- 


struct and have the road in operation by June 1, 1917, pro-- 


viding property owners in the district most benefited will 
enter into bonus contracts with the company. Henry Crass, 
Vancouver, president. [Feb. 18, 15.] 

Monongahela Valley Traction Company, Fairmont, W. 
Va.—An extension of this company’s lines was authorized 
at a recent meeting of the board of directors. 
will be made at once of three routes, from Wolf Summit 


to Salem, from Bridgeport to Philippi and from Lumberport > 


to Wallace. The line will be built during 1917. 


SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, Highwood, — 
Ill.—This company plans the erection of a freight terminal — 


at the corner of Broadway, Erie and Milwaukee Streets 
and the river, in Milwaukee. 
x 112 ft., and the entire ground floor will be used as a 
freight terminal for the company. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, N. Y.— 
The Public Service Commission for the First District of 


New York has set Jan. 3, 1917, as the date for the receipt — 


of bids for the construction of station finish on six of the 
seven stations on the underground portion of the Southern 
Boulevard and Westchester Avenue extension of the Lex- 
ington Avenue subway. The Third Avenue station is al- 


ready under contract. The stations included in the present — 


contract are Brook Avenue, Cypress Avenue, East 148d 
Street, East 149th. Street, Longwood Avenue and Hunt’s 
Point Road. , 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, Akron, Ohio.— 
It is reported that this company plans to construct a mod- 
ern carhouse and substation on the site of the carhouse 
recently destroyed by fire at Massillon. 

Oklahoma (Okla.) Railway.—Work will be begun at once 
by the Oklahoma Railway on the construction of a new 
brick depot in Norman. The structure will cost about $7,000. 

Northern Texas Traction Company, Fort Worth, Tex.— 
Main Arcade and several other buildings at Lake Como, 
a pleasure resort at the terminus of the Arlington Heights 
street-car line, established ten years ago by the Northern 
Texas Traction Company, were destroyed by fire on Dee. 1, 
causing a loss of more than $6,000. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Arkansas Valley Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Pueblo, Col.—Early next year the Arkansas Valley Railway, 
Light & Power Company will erect about 10 miles of 13,000- 
volt transmission line to serve several large irrigating proj- 
ects in the Arkansas Valley. 

Hagerstown & Frederick Railway, Frederick, Md.—This 
company plans to install a 5000-kw. generator, condensers, 
boilers, etc., in its power plant at Security. 
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Surveys — 


The structure will be 43 ft. © 
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Review of Trade and Market Conditions 


Rolling Stock Purchases 


Business Changes 


Trade Literature 


A. H. ENGLUND DISCUSSES SUPPLIES CONDITIONS 


Value—Gear Case Deliveries Normal—Headlight 
Sales Increasing Rapidly 
A. H. Englund of the Electric Service Supplies Company 


was asked by a representative of this department for his 
views on market conditions so far as they applied to the 


_ products of his company. His statements may be sum- 
- marized as follows: 


The manufacturer of electric railway supplies is now 


‘ confronted with producing and marketing conditions which 


call for extreme caution in buying and selling, This part 


of the electric railway industry finds itself face to face 


with the highest prices and unsatisfactory deliveries of 
raw material and with a dearth of skilled labor such as never 
before was contemplated. While production is the big 
problem to-day and selling prices are consequently higher, 
nevertheless orders are being received in large totals. For 
example, in normal years the months of November and 
December are usually very quiet, but now orders are being 
booked during these months in amounts equaling the or- 


ders usually placed in the active spring buying season. 


This indicates that business is now being placed at a rate 
twice that of normal years. 

As for the special lines manufactured and sold by the 
Electric Service Supplies Company, when taken as a group 
the business for the year is from 60 to 75 per cent above 
that of a normal year. ‘Protected’ rail bond sale values 
for 1916 will be higher than ever before, but the actual 
number of bonds has been exceeded in previous years when 
new construction was heavier. Copper prices have forced 
the sale price of bonds so high that measured in money the 
year is larger than actual installment requirements would 
at first hand indicate. 


EXCEPTIONAL ACTIVITY IN GEAR CASES 


Gear-case sales have increased very materially as com- 
pared with those of 1915, but even so, this company has 
been able to make shipments on practically a normal basis. 
This has been due to the fact that orders for sheet steel 
placed well in advance of the congested market have fur- 
nished raw material in sufficient quantities and with such 
regularity that good deliveries have been made possible. 
This also applies to the sheet steel required for the manu- 
facture of headlight cases. In the manufacture of Golden 
Glow searchlights, the problem of obtaining sheet brass has 
been difficult at times, but in general, ordinary material 
requirements have been fulfilled. 

The Golden Glow headlight, which this company pur- 
chased about a year ago, has sold in a remarkably active 
way. The sales for 1916 will probably equal in number the 
total sales for this type of headlight in all previous years. 
Indications point toward a greatly increased sale among 
the electric railways for 1917. This is due to the fast 


recognition of the operating efficiency of the incandescent 


type of headlight, and the peculiar merit of the parabolic 
glass reflector used. Next year’s prospects for sales of 
this headlight include the steam railways, which under a 
recent ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
be called upon to improve their locomotive headlights. Our 
company is now at work developing a special high-powered 
Golden Glow unit that will meet all the government require- 
ments, 

The Electric Service Supplies Company, in looking toward 
expansion of the headlight business in the steam railway 
field, has recently purchased the turbo-generator business 
of the Darling-Henrici Manufacturing Company of Bos- 
ton. Lewis A. Darling has joined the staff of the Electric 


Service Supplies Company. as engineer of a new depart- 
ment which will manufacture, in Philadelphia, small turbo- 
generator units for locomotive headlights and the electric 
lighting of the locomotive cab and for special lighting on 
a limited scale wherever high-pressure steam is available. 


NeExtT YEAR’S BUSINESS PROSPECTS 


The possibilities for business next year can hardly be 
stated without great speculation. Copper, now quoted above 
35 cents spot cash for ingots and still going up, sounds the 
keynote for future prices of a great many electric rail- 
way essentials. It is doubtful whether the electric rail- 
ways can continue to buy copper and copper products with 
the bare metal ranging between 35 and 40 cents. Money 
put into copper products might be classed as a perpetual 
investment, and roads can hardly afford to invest in more 
than the actual running necessities at the price which manu- 
facturers, due to the cost of all raw material now quote. 

Manufacturing difficulties to-day focus not only around 
the high prices of raw material but are embarrassingly 
involved because of the shortage of material at any price 
and the scarcity of skilled labor. 

Malleable iron foundries refuse to contract on a long- 
period basis as formerly was done, and the manufacturer 
of electric railway-line materials and fittings calling for 
a multiplicity of small, light patterns can obtain malleable 
castings only at excessively high prices and with uncer- 
tain deliveries. On some shipments, in order to assist the 
customer out of extreme situations, the Electric Service 
Supplies Company has substituted cast brass and cast iron 
for malleable parts where service conditions and necessary 
strength would permit. 

Because of the acquisition of the Golden Glow headlight 
and searchlight business and because of the general growth 
in sales of other lines, the Electric Service Supplies Com- 
pany will shortly place contracts for a new wing to its 
Philadelphia factory, This will increase the floor space by 
about 75 per cent. The change will provide enlarged quar- 
ters for the gear case and headlight departments and also 
for the Garton-Daniels lightning arrester department. The 
latter department will shortly announce for sale a new 
type of lightning arrester for a.c. circuits. 


ACTIVITIES IN CULVERT AND ARMCO IRON 
MANUFACTURE 


Purchasers Favor Galvanized Material—Prices Have Been 
Stable—Armco Iron Used by Manufacturers 
for Various Purposes 


According to B: G. Marshall, American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, the companies which manufacture 
Armco iron culverts report good business in their specialty. 
A year ago the spelter question was of great importance 
and caused some of this group of manufacturers to change 
the protective coating of their culverts from galvanizing 
to an asphaltic compound. Zinc for galvanizing has touched 
27 cents per pound. It is now about 12% cents and again 
it is possible to obtain deliveries on longer orders. This 
could not be done a year ago. 

Thus, last year, the manufacturers investigated and de- 
termined upon the best available kind of asphaltic coating 
and methods for its application. Two or three companies 
are now supplying culverts with the special coating, but it 
is stated that galvanizing seems to be favored by the pur- 
chasers. 


PRICES TO CONSUMERS HAvE BEEN STABLE 
Culvert profits have been curtailed very greatly during 


the past year owing to the high prices of the constituent 
materials, but so far the manufacturers have treated the 
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conditions as temporary and have raised prices to the con- 
sumers very little, if any. 

The material used by the culvert manufacturers earlier 
referred to is known as Armco iron. It is the special prod- 
uct of the American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio. During its last fiscal year this company, according 
to Mr. Marshall, made nearly 90,000 tons of Armco iron 
and thereby exceeded its production record for previous 
years. This form of iron is used by more than seventy-five 
stove and range manufacturers, principally on account of 
its rust resisting qualities, and because it is well adapted 
to enameling and welding processes. It is said to be almost 
free from included gases, and since gas blowholes are the 
cause of the largest number of culls which develop when 
enamel is baked on ordinary steel, the special iron is favored 
by manufacturers of enameled steel products. Among 
these are the makers of enameled steel signs, such as are 
used by electric railways. 

Galvanized Armco iron is also used in a great variety of 
products where rust resistance is of first importance, as 
in culverts and tanks for water and oils, underground vaults, 
etc. In the ungalvanized state it is used as sheets and 
plates for passenger cars. A notable example of this use 
is the type of car built for the electrified division of the 
Erie Railroad. 


ELEcTRIC RAILWAY Uses ARE VARIED 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
uses large quantities of Armco iron in the manufacture of 
transformer cases, and W. N. Matthews & Brother, St. 
Louis, use it for the rods for their “Scrulix’” guy anchors. 
Also, on account of its rust resisting quality, it has been 
a favored material in plate form for boiler plant stack 
construction, and in galvanized culvert form for condenser 
circulating water intakes. Probably the largest user of 
Armco iron culverts is the Pacific Electric Railway of Los 
Angeles. 

A novel use is for third-rails and other electrical con- 
ductors. Mr. Marshall states that because of its purity 
and density this material has 50 per cent higher electrical 
conductivity than ordinary iron. 


} 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC WILL BUILD NEW 
PLANT AT ESSINGTON, PA. 


Between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000 Will Be Spent to Pro- 
vide Additional Manufacturing Facilities 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has made arrangements to build at 
once a large plant on the Delaware River at Essington, Pa. 

According to a statement issued by Guy E. Tripp, chair- 
man of the board of directors, the company’s facilities are 
now taxed to capacity to manufacture its regular products, 
and in spite of the vigorous effort which has brought pro- 
duction to its present record output, it has been found im- 
possible to keep pace with the growing demand so that 
much profitable business offered has had to be declined. 
Unfilled orders on hand for the regular products of the 
company, that is to say exclusive of rifle or shell con- 
tracts, amount to over $31,000,000, which is by far the 
largest amount the company has ever had on its books. 

There are many factors contributing to this condition. 
Improvements in the large steam electric generating units 
have led to great increases in central station capacity near 
manufacturing centers, and have made profitable the sale 
of electric current at rates which have so stimulated con- 
sumption as to create an enormous demand for industrial 
motors. The coal shortage of the last six months has em- 
phasized the comparative handicap under which the small 
steam plant suffers and can hardly fail to further accel- 
erate the movement to substitute central station service for 
isolated plants. In railroading practically every class of 
heavy service is now performed successfully by electric 
power, and this field promises to be one of rapid expan- 
sion. 

To provide additional manufacturing facilities needed 
there has been purchased on the Delaware River at Essing- 
ton, Pa., just outside of Philadelphia, a tract of land having 
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a deep water frontage and large enough to accommodate an | 
ultimate factory development, several times as great as) 
that of the East Pittsburgh works. It is planned to begin | 
immediately the erection on this land of a new plant to) 
cost between $5,000,000 and $7,000,000. 


WHEEL AND AXLE STANDARDS ASSIST MANUFAC. | 
TURE AND DELIVERY ! 


Steel wheels and axles have been ordered and delivered | 
in 1916 in large quantities, according to Mr. Robert Rad- | 
ford of the Standard Steel Works Company, Philadelphia, | 
Pa. The electric railways, which have been regular cus- | 
tomers, have been taken care of with wheels and axles even } 
though it would have been far more profitable for the com- | 
pany to have used its raw material in other lines of manu- | 
facture. Mr. Radford also states that notwithstanding the 
extraordinarily high prices for steel, his company has not | 
advanced the wheel and axle prices except when absolutely | 
necessary to meet market conditions. He has received prac- — 
tically no complaint on account of unreasonable delays in 
delivery. It has been the policy in taking care of old cus- 
tomers of this company during the recent active months to | 
keep them all fully informed of the trend of market con- | 
ditions. ; 

The Standard Steel Works Company some years ago set- | 
tled upon a limited number of standard designs of wheels — 
and axles. Special designs have not been sought for pro- | 
duction. Adherence to this principle has made it possible | 
to produce quality products more economically than if a | 
great number of designs had been followed. Mr. Radford | 
suggests that the electric railways should give active con- | 
sideration to the anticipation of their 1917 requirements. | 
The market fluctuates very rapidly and prospects for in- | 
creases in price or restrictions in raw material are quite 
probable. ? 


PULMOTOR NOW MANUFACTURED IN AMERICA 


Pulmotors of the type manufactured by the Draeger- 
Oxygen Apparatus Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., are used by © 
a number of the larger electric railway properties. 
are designed for use in resuscitating persons who have been 
overcome by electric shock. 

According to F. F. Morris, President of the Draeger- 
Oxygen Apparatus Company, pulmotors were formerly sup- 
plied very largely from Germany. The shipping restric- 
tions and the delivery conditions since the war have neces- 
sitated the manufacturing of some of the parts in this 
country. Accordingly, the Draeger-Oxygen Apparatus 
Company has recently made satisfactory arrangements for 
the manufacture of pulmotors in this country and is now 
actively at work in catching up with its past orders. All 
parts are now made in this company’s shop at Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. 


LARGE MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
ANNOUNCE BONUSES 


In recognition of the fact that the purchasing power of 
the dollar to-day is considerably less than it was before — 
the war in the matter of food and fuel, numbers of em- 
ployers have been quick to respond to the needs of their 
employees. 

According to the plan of the General Electric Company, 
which has just been announced, each employee receiving 
$2,500 per year or less will receive a monthly bonus of 10 — 
per cent of his monthly salary. This is in addition to the — 
bonus plan announced by the company last August whereby 
employees share semi-annually in the profits. The present 
plan will affect about 60,000 employees and will increase the 
company’s payroll by about $500,000 a month or a total of 
$6,000,000 annually. 

The bonus plan announced on Noy. 1 by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company for East Pittsburgh, 
salaried men has been enlarged to cover all offices as of Dec. 
1.. The plan has been in effect with the workmen since the 
fall of 1915. 
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MERGER PLANNED AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse Air’ Brake Company and Union Switch & 
Signal Company Will Be Combined 


The merger of two important companies engaged in the 
manufacture of railway supplies will be completed within 
a few weeks by the combination of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa., and the Union Switch 
& Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa. 

The directors of the two companies have unanimously 
approved a proposition to unite these two companies, and 
the matter will be submitted to stockholders of both com- 
panies for approval within a short time. It is proposed 
to increase the capital stock of the Air Brake Company 
from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 and to exchange the shares 
at the rate of four shares of Air Brake for five shares of 
Union Switch preferred, and two shares of Air Brake for 
three shares of Union Switch common. 

As both companies are controlled by practically the same 
interests, and are engaged in the same kind of business, the 
merger will reduce overhead expenses and will effect large 
economies. It is reported that a 20 per cent stock dividend 
will also be declared. 


ROLLING STOCK 


Scranton (Pa.) Railway is reported to be in the market 
for cars. 


Denver (Col.) Tramways : are reported to be in the market 
for twenty-five cars. 

Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway is in the market for 
thirty-five steel subway cars. 

Tri-City Railway, Davenport, Iowa, has ordered ten cars 
from the American Car Company. 

City Railway, Dayton, Ohio, is reported to be in the 
market for a number of cars. 

Alton, Granite & East St. Louis Railway, East St. Louis, 
Ill., recently had one of its cars destroyed by fire due to 
an overheated stove. None of the passengers was injured. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, N. Y., 
is reported to be considering the purchase of a large num- 
ber of cars. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit System, Brocklyn, N. Y., has been 
instructed by the Public Service Commission to purchase 250 
additional surface cars and to place them in operation by 
Feb. 1, 1918. The cars required by the Commission are of 
the center entrance type, with a seating capacity of fifvy- 
eight. passengers each. 

Long Island Railroad, New York, N. Y., noted in the 
ELEecTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL as having ordered forty-five 
trail cars and fifteen coaches from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, has specified the following details for this equip- 
ment: 


aoe Cars Trailers 
Seating capacity...... 80 
Weight of car body.. "eT. 000 Ib. 44,000 lb. 
Bolster centers, length. 39 ft. 9 in. 39 ft. 9 in 
Length of body....... 54 ft. 3% in. 54 ft. 9% in 
Length over vestibule. 63 ft. 4% in. 63 ft. 4% in 
Width over sills...... 9 ft. 93% in. 9 ft. 95 in. 
Width over all...... ~9 ft. 11% in. 9 ft. 10% in. 
ESCA Wr malicz nase er ar sala sian wis Steel Metal 
Interior trim oc... <4 Steel Steel 
HMeadlininge i s.755. 2 eh.as Steel: Steel 
POO le Na cacs ea a gichareie-w eye: .Clerestory Arch type 
Wuderframes ....</°. 1/5 0. Steel Steel 
Air brakes ..0.00. 08 . Westinghouse Westinghouse 
WOUDICTS Se tes ees 8 lepeisle: Sharon special Sharon special 
Window fixtures ..... O. M. Edwards O. M. Edwards 
Curtain material ..... Pantasote Pantasote 
Door operating mech- 
ISM Meiiinis bis asic None Pneumatic 
Hand prakeswi. s, <i0+. Ry. Standard Ry. Standard 
eC Se cha te eons sausveths, oa Steam heat—Gold 
traps None 
Journal boxes ...... Ry. Standard Ry. Standard 
LeAhlole! SOBER ie HERI E UO Valentine Valentine 
Sash fixtures@ oi). 20.5. O. M. Edwards O. M. Edwards 
REM ies Sore sia) aay 3] allay attahie »Heywood Bros. & Heywood Bros. & 
Wakefield Walk- Wakefield Walk- 
over over 
Seating material .Plush Rattan 
SMU Sere eye de a sleiets -».Union Spring & Mfg. CE Borne & 
g. 
Step) treads i%5....04:. 6 +»Diamond Pressed Diamond presged 
Steel Steel 
PREMCKG sot adeia sicsd oes .»Ry. Standard Ry. Standard 
WASTE evemevcti tates: ve . Valentine Valentine 
Ventilators ........ .»»Deck sash Automatic Ventilator 


SWREEIS Fy cccto se cercleicrele .Rolled steel Rolled steel 
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Detroit (Mich.) United Railways has ordered from the 
Standard Motor Truck Company fifty pair of its type 0-50 
outside-hung motor double trucks and fifteen pair of M. C. B. 
steam railroad arch-bar trail trucks for delivery in April, 
1917, 


East St. Louis & Suburban Railway, East St. Louis, Mo., 
noted in the ELEecTRic RAILWAY JOURNAL of Dec. 2, 1915, 
as being in the market for forty-five car bodies, expects to 
order five new arch-roof interurban cars. The company will 
also rebuild five city cars. 

International Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., noted in the 
IEXLECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Dec. 2, 1916, as reported to 
have purchased sixteen cars, has ordered twenty double-end 
center-entrance car bodies from the G. C. Kuhlman Car 
Company and twenty pair of Brill 27 M. C. B. trucks. 

Detroit (Mich.) United Railway, noted in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of Nov. 18, 1916, as being in the market 
for fifty trail cars, has ordered this equipment and fifty 
additional motor cars from the G. C. Kuhlman Car Com- 
pany. This company has also purchased eight interurban 
cars from the Jewett Car Company. 

Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company, New York, N. Y., has or- 
dered twenty-five pair of type 0-50 motor trucks from the 
Standard Motor Truck Company, ten pair to be distributed 
in Akron, Ohio, and fifteen pair to be distributed in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. This company has also ordered from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works five pair of W87-30 AA trucks 
for high-speed electric passenger service on the lines of 
the Michigan Railway Company. 


TRADE NOTES 


Walter E. Hinmon, sales manager of the Cooper Heater 
Company, Carlisle, Pa., has been elected a director of that 
company. 

Economy Fuse & Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIL, 
has opened a branch sales office in Seattle, at 936 Henry 
Building. W. E. Jones is district sales manager for the 
Pacific Northwest. 

D. L. Sacks, who for the past five years has been asso- 
ciated with the St. Louis branch of H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company, has now taken charge of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company, New York, N. Y., and Chi- 
cago, Ill, announce that illustrated literature bearing upon 
the intrinsic durability of public utility investments when 
the properties are operated by experienced specialists will 
be sent to inquirers upon request. 

Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, announce that 200 
Crouse-Hinds headlights are specified on 100 new Boston 
Elevated cars. Thése headlights are of the mirror-reflector 
gold glass type. High power incandescent lamps will be 
used with these headlights. 

Railway Improvement Company, New York, N. Y., an- 
nounces that its Rico anti-climbers have been specified on 
the ninety-five cars recently ordered from the St. Louis 
Car Company by Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company. They have 
also been specified by the Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J., for the 100 cars to be built during the early part of 
1917 by that company. 


Lord Manufacturing Company, New York, N. Y., has re- 
ceived the following orders: Fourteen Horne double-acting 
brakes for Japan from the E. G. Long Company; four dif- 
ferential brakes for Australia from G. S. Ackley; six screen- 
less air cleaners from Westinghouse Air-Brake Company 
and five air rectifiers from the Rutland Railway, Light & 
Power Company. 

Steel Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio, recently incorporated 
in Ohio, with a capital stock of $500,000, has purchased 
thirty acres of land east of Cleveland, where a plant will 
be erected. The company will manufacture steel cars, and 
will repair both steel and wood cars. Patrick Joyce, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Car & Manufacturing Company and of 
the Indiana Car Repair Company, is president of the new 
company. Several Cleveland men are also interested in it. 

Bayonet Trolley Harp Company, Springfield, Ohio, re- 
ports through R. A. Garlough that the sales of this com- 
pany will show an increase of 30 per cent this year as com- 
pared with the year 1915. Some difficulty at times has 
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been experienced in obtaining springs and brass washers, 
but all deliveries have been made within reasonable time. 
The problem of obtaining malleable castings, which has 
embarrassed so many manufacturers, has not been a diffi- 
cult one for this company because it is not located in a 
great industrial center and has been well supplied by a 
local foundry. Enough materials for manufacturing the 
Bayonet trolley harps and detachable pole clamps are now 
on hand to assure that there will be no embarrassment in 
the near future. The first detachable harp and pole clamp 
were sold twelve years ago to the Dayton, Springfield & 
Urbana Electric Railway, now a part of the Ohio Electric 
Railway. These are still in active use on an interurban 
express car. The latter company has more than 100 Bay- 
onet harps in use, all limiteds being equipped with them. 


W. R. Garton Company, Chicago, Ill, will on Jan. 1, 
1917, change its name to the Electrical Material Company 
and move from its. present quarters at 11-17 South Des- 
plaines Street to 618 West Jackson Boulevard, having out- 
grown the present quarters. The company was organized 
in 1898, by William R. Garton, now of New York City, and 
Ray P. Lee, and specialized in street railway and electric 
mine supplies and equipment. Mr. Garton retired from the 
company in the fall of 1907, to enter the manufacturing 
field in the East, and Mr. Lee bought out his interest suc- 
ceeding to the position of president and treasurer. A. F. 
Henderson, who has been associated with Mr. Garton and 
Mr. Lee since 1900, was made secretary at that time. In 
the organization of the new company, Mr. Lee will con- 
tinue as president and Mr. Henderson as secretary. HE. 
Lewis, with ten years’ service for the company as sales 
representative in the Iowa district, will be vice-president 
and G. J. Traner will be treasurer. The latter has been 
auditor and credit manager for the Garton Company for 
about ten years. The new company will continue to rep- 
resent the same well-known manufacturers as it has in the 
past, and will continue its sales work in the Central Western 
States of Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan 
and Indiana. 


The Paducah Pole & Lumber Company, Paducah, Ky., has 
just completed arrangements with the A. B. Smith Lum- 
ber Company for 200,000,000 ft. of cypress stumpage for 
the manufacture of cypress crossarms. A new crossarm 
factory at Bondurant, Ky., has been completed, and equipped 
with saws, boring machines and other appliances in order 
to manufacture crossarms at the rate of 5000 10-ft. arms 
a day. John L. Fay, sales manager of the Paducah Com- 
pany, has completed an analysis of the characteristics of 
different woods available for crossarm purposes. He says 
that cypress is recognized as one of the.longest-lived woods 
in existence, and that its extraordinary natural strength is 
afforded largely because of its small capillary tubes, which 
give it a peculiar cellular, close-knit, fine-grained structure. 
This cellular structure and close-knit grain is well adapted 
to receive preservative treatment, since the size and form 
of the cells tend to retain the treatment and prevent the 
leaching which is common where the cellular structure 
is larger. Cypress has not been generally used for cross- 
arms, it is said, because the demand upon it for genera) 
building work has been unlimited. This company pro- 
poses to put out 75 per cent or more of heartwood, as 
arrangements have been made to dispose of the surplus 
slabs. With the production of this type of crossarms 
possible, and the owning of large timber stumpage rights, 
the company expects to be a factor in the crossarm field. 


ADVERTISING LITERATURE 

Hemingray Glass Company, Covington, Ky., has issued 
catalog No. 28 on its standard glass insulators. 

G. Drouve Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is distributing a 
pamphlet on its straight push sash operator. 

New England Oil, Paint & Varnish Company, Boston, 
Mass., is distributing a pamphlet on pole paint. 

Q. & C. Company, Chicago, IIl., has issued a bulletin on its 
Type 1M shop saw for either belt or motor drive. 

Chicago (Ill.) Pneumatic Tool Company is distributing 
catalog No. 43 on its Rockford railway motor cars. 

Holland Trolley Supply Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
distributing a pamphlet on its ball-bearing trolley bases. 
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Watson-Stillman Company, New York, N. Y., is dis- 
tributing catalog No. 94 on its hydraulic valves and fittings. 

General Bakelite Company, New York, N. Y., is dis- 
tributing its new publication, “Bakelite on the Automo- 
bile.” 

Anglo-American Varnish Company, Newark, N. J., is 
distributing a pamphlet on its weathering enamels for sema-_ 
phores. 


Searchlight Company, Chicago, IIl., has issued a bulletin 
on its oxy- ORIN process for manufacturing and repair 
purposes. ; 

National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is dis- 
tributing a booklet on “Why Highly Oxidized Red Lead Is 
Superior.” 4 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, N. J., is dis-_ 
tributing bulletin No. 1100 on its flexible roller bearings for 
railway cars. 

Railway Utility Company, Chicago, Ill., has issued a 
pamphlet on its utility thermometer control of electric rail-— 
way car heaters. 2 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
issued bulletin No. 179 on its Jeffrey Randall graphite lubri- 
cating bearings. 

Standard Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., distributors of 
Lefax pamphlets, have moved to new quarters in the 
Sheridan Building. : 


Van Dorn Electric Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio, heal i: 
issued a pamphlet on its Universal electric drill for an 
drilling requirements. 


Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, is distributing an 
pamphlet on its process of “gas-weld bonding” in paved 
streets, on open track, and on the elevated. ' 

Railway Storage Battery Car Company, New York, N. Y., 
has issued an illustrated pamphlet on its self-propelled pas- _ 
senger cars equipped with the Edison non-acid storage | } 
batteries. 5 

International High-Speed Steel Company, New York,-N.— 
Y., manufacturer of high-speed steel, tool and metal alloy 
steels, has issued an attractive booklet on the manufacture 
of its products. ‘ 


Beaudry & Company, Inc., Boston, Mass., has just issued — 
a sixteen-page booklet on its “Champion” and “Peerless” — 
power hammers. Several pages are devoted to specifica-— 
tions and useful data on motor-driven power hammers. ; 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, IIl., is dis-— 
tributing its bulletin 34-K on its class N-SO fuel oil engine- — 
driven compressor. These compressors are furnished in two | 
types, one stationary and the other with the tank mounted — 
on wheels. 


Manganese Track Society and the Manganese Steel Found- 
ers’ Society, Chicago, Ill., have just issued booklet No. 6, 
giving rules and detailed design for laying out manganese — 
steel rail-bound frogs which have been adopted by these — 
societies as their recommended standard. : 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pitts- ‘ 
burgh, Pa., is distributing pamphlet 3952 on 1200-1500- — 
volt, direct-current railway equipments. The pamphlet il- — 
lustrates and describes a number of schematic diagrams — 
of high-voltage equipment showing changeover switches, — 
motor connections, dynamotor compressor and master con- — 
troller. ; 

Electric Service Supplies Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has — 
just issued an attractive thirty-two-page booklet on its 
“Golden Glow” headlights, searchlights and projectors. The 
theory underlying golden glow light and its adaptation to _ 
headlights is given, as are reasons for the design of golden © 
glow and parabolic reflectors. In addition, the different 
headlights for city and suburban service are described and 
illustrated. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Proceedings New York Electric Railway Association, 1916. 
Published by the association. William F. Stanton, Sche- 
nectady Railway, secretary. 208 pages. Cloth. 

This volume constitutes the thirty-fourth annual report 
of the New York association, and covers the quarterly meet- 
ing held in Albany on Feb. 24-25 and the annual meeting in 
Niagara Falls on June 27-28, 1916. 


DECEMBER 16, 1916] 


HREE very important im- 

provements in Brill truck 

design recently have been in- 
stalled as standard on the various 
Brill trucks to which they are ap- 
plicable. These improvements are 
the Brill (patented) Graduated 
Spring System, the Brill (patented) 
Bolster Guide and the Brill (pat- 
ented) Side-swing Dampener. These 
in combination produce an ease and 
steadiness of riding on tangents, 
curves, during acceleration and brak- 
ing that is distinctly noticeable. The 
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Brill Bolster Guide, together with the 
Graduated Spring System, protects 
the car from the choppy, vertical 
motion which commonly is set up in 
the trucks by brake application or 
by motor acceleration and the Side- 
swing Dampener restricts, without 
preventing, the side easement. The 
Bolster Guide and the Graduated 
Spring System are standard in all the 
well-known types of Brill pivotal 
trucks and the Side-swing Dampener 
is standard in all swing-bolster trucks 
in which spring planks are employed. 


AGENCIES: AUSTRALASIA—Noyes Brothers, 
Melbourne, Sidney, Dunedin, Brisbane, Perth. 
BELGIUM and HOLLAND—C. Dubbelman, 48 
Rue de Luxembourg, Brussels) ARGENTINE 
and URUGUAY—C. S. Clarke & Co., Calle 25 de 
Mayo, No.158, Buenos Aires. NATAL, TRANS- 
VAAL and ORANGE RIVER COLONY— 
Thomas Barlow & Sons, Durban, Natal. ITALY 
—Giovanni Checchetti, Piazza Sicilia 1, Milan. 
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